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Applying non-slip Seal-0.$,, 
brings greater confidence, faste 
footwork and a string of Victories 


AST YEAR, 78% of all tourney wip. 
ners were coached on Seal-0.Sq 
floors! The successful coaches tel] you 
that confidence and condition decide 
championships. All agree that Seal. 
San helps build player confidence , ,. 
makes plays “click”. 

On a Seal-O-San floor, your boys 
develop confidence in their ability to 
win, for the non-slippery finish allowsa 
player to pivot, pass, dribble and score, 
without danger of skid or fall. 

Like 5000 other coaches, you can put 
your team in the championship class by 
applying Seal-O-San now! The low cost 
will astonish you. 
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Wayne, Ind., 1939 state and national champs. = champs last 3 years. Coach Mansfield says, 1939 Louisiana State champions. Coach Mock 

Coached by ‘J. Levicki on Seal-O-San. “Seal-O-San surface perfect for basketball”. has used Seal-O-San for many years. 
OTHER SEAL-O-SAN STATE CHAMPIONS . . . Frankfort, Ind.; Creston, la;' Brook- 

ville, Ky.; Durham, N. C.; Hope High School, Providence, RB. 3: Hampton, Va.; Casper, Wyo. 
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in Praise-Winning Use All Over the World 


OUDEN playground equipment is 
honor-built from only highest grade 
materials by master craftsmen; it is de- 
signed by experienced engineers who 
know what playground equipment MUST 
be; it is backed by the 72-year-old rep- 
utation for quality manufacturing and 
fair-dealing behind the J. E. Porter Cor- 
poration. And yet—it costs the least 
because it outwears ordinary equipment 
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1940 Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY 
of MICHIGAN 


Six- and eight-week courses starting June 24 


Graduate sequences in health, physical educa. 
tion, and recreation leading to degrees of Mas. 
ter of Arts, Master of Science, Doctor of Educa. 
tion, and Doctor of Philosophy. 





Cognate courses are available in the Depart- 
ment of Hygiene and Public Health. The De- 
partment of Physiology will offer courses in 
the Physiology of Exercise designed for phys- 
ical education graduate students. 





Also undergraduate activity courses for 
men and women students. Descriptive 
folder sent on request. 


J. B. EDMONSON, Dean 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
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AN IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATION 





THE PHYSIOLOGY 
OF EXERCISE 


A Text-Book 
For Students of Physical Education 
By JAMES HUFF McCURDY, M.D., M.P.E. 


Director of Physical Education, Springfield College. 
Springfield, Mass., etc. 


and LEONARD A. LARSON, M.Eb., PH.D. 
Professor of Health and Physical Education, 
Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 
New (3d) Edition. 


Octavo, 349 pages, illustrated. 
Cloth, $3.75 net. 


Ix THE preparation of the new edition of this 
standard work a very considerable revision has been 
necessary. It reflects the findings of the research 
work and clinical studies on the physiology of exer- 
cise during recent years. Two new topics have 
been added: a chapter on exercise for people over 
forty years of age, and a section on exercise for 
women. The material is splendidly organized. Part 
I covers the general effects of exercise upon bodily 
functions. It includes general types of exercise, a 
study of the circulation, both heart-rate and blood- 
pressure, of respiration and of the blood in relation 
to exercise and neuro-muscular mechanism. Part II 
deals with the effects of the special types of exercise 
upon bodily functions and includes gymnastics, ath- 
letics, aviation, aquatics, physical efficiency tests 
and the physiology of training. 
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INCE many people on the mainland think of Hawaii ’ 

in terms of hula maidens and grass shacks, a few or t ses 

general statements concerning Hawaii in 1939 are mM 

in order. Hawaii, with its perfect year-round climate, is ‘a 
er fe 

) d of flowers and sunshine in January or June, but 

Se vsaliki (newcomer) is surprised to discover that life In a a 1 


‘, modern Hawaii is much like that in the average main- 
land community. Because of the sources of livelihood in 


there are some significant differences. 
"ae aieny of Hawaii is chiefly and fundamentally By WALTER 5S. KNOX, Ph.D. 
ace agricultural, with crop and animal production and proc- Professor of Physical Education 
Mlas- essing of vegetable and animal products as the major en- University of Hawaii 
UCa- terprises. Sugar cane, pineapples, bananas, ranching, and 
truck farming furnish most of the gainful employment. , te 
We find approximately 50 per cent of the population em- socially very dependent on its organized and industrialized 
” ployed on plantations and living in small bungalows sur- agriculture. The great production of wealth and the 


rounded by gardens in the plantation villages. The high standards of living in Hawaii are due in a large 
plantations own the residences of their employees and _—_ measure to corporate agriculture. 

furnish water, light, fuel for cooking, and free hospital The population of the islands is approximately 360,000 
and medical care. The territory is economically and with about 25,000 pure Hawaiians and 29,000 part 
Hawaiians. A large number of the planta- 
tion laborers have been imported. Ap- 
proximately 65 per cent are of Asiatic 
origin—Japanese, Chinese, Koreans, and 
j Filipinos. Two-thirds of this group were 
born in Hawaii and are American citizens. 

The mingling and inter-marrying of 
races is most significant. A new type of 
American culture is being produced by the 
fusion of East and West and is enriched by 
contributions from the South Seas. The 
fusion of bloods results in a “neo-poly- 
nesian” race. These cultures and race 
fusions are proving excellent—biologically, 
mentally, and socially. The cultural pat- 
tern in Hawaii is distinctly American, mod- 
fied by arrivals from other lands. The 
second generation is zealously American 
and is rearing alert, attractive, and intelli- 
gent children. Should the malihini inad- 
vertently compare things in Hawaii to 
conditions in the United States, he will be 
reminded that this is the United States 
also. Dr. Albert Palmer in The Human 
Side of Hawaii, relates: 

Many stories might be told of this new 
Americanism. I will give you two. In June, 
1921, it was my privilege to give the grad- 
uating address for a public school at Lahaina, 
Island of Maui. The valedictorian, a Chinese 
boy, said in closing: “Most of us come from 
homes of alien parents but we are Americans. 
This is our country, and our class motto ‘To 
serve our country better’ is the personal motto 
of every member.” The racial makeup of the 
class was: Hawaiians, 6; Chinese, 2; Portu- 
guese, 2; Norwegians, 2; and Japanese, 12. 
But when I inquired about it from two dif- 
ferent members of the class they could not 
tell me. They were thinking of themselves 
simply as Americans and I had to go to the 


Above, surfriding at Waikiki; below, torch fishing 


Photo by Hawaii Tourist Bureau 
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Smile Cafe vs. Barbecue Inn—Hawaiian barefootball style 


teacher with my question. Another story has to do with Jo 
the chauffeur for Kula Sanatorium. A friend of mine asked 
him: “Jo, you aren’t pure Hawaiian are you?” “Oh, no,” he 
said, “my father was part German and part Portuguese and 
my mother was part Hawaiian and part Chinese.” ‘Well, 
Jo, what does that make you?” “Me? Oh, I’m American!” 


Even the visitor to Hawaii is impressed by the general 
standard of physical vigor and health of the school 
children. The all-year climate and sunshine seem to 
beget strong, healthy bodies. 

Hawaiians are distinctly sportsminded and sportloving 
people. One finds nearly all the common mainland sports 
much in evidence. The senior high schools of Honolulu 
have representative teams in football, basketball, base- 
ball, and track. Contrary to popular belief, the school 
teams do not play barefooted but are equipped with 
standard equipment. Barefoot football or ‘“barefootball”’ 
is common in Hawaii but is limited to plantation and 
recreation league teams. One sees some highly developed 
teamwork and fast play in the barefoot leagues. The good 
kickers will average 50 yards with their punts and will 
dropkick accurately up to 45 yards. The players wear 
no pads but even though the play is fast and hard there 
are surprisingly few injuries. Rarely does one see a 
straight-on tackle or block; the players have learned to 
protect themselves by turning or rolling at the moment 
of impact. The late Knute Rockne when visiting the 
islands some years ago said the barefoot boys played the 
fastest game he had seen. Many of our school and col- 
lege athletes are “graduates” of the barefoot leagues and 
are quite adept at barefoot kicking. 

Swimming is quite naturally a favorite sport in Hawaii. 
But perhaps due to the nearness of the ocean with its 
annual average temperature of 76°-80°, most of the 
public schools do not have swimming pools near at hand 
for instruction. This problem has been solved by some 
schools by providing a bus to take the students to the 
beach for swimming instruction. 
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Photo by Hawaii Tourist Bureau 


The semi-tropical climate makes jt 


possible to conduct the physical edu. | 


cation program out of doors all year 
The only handicap to the outdoor 
program is the frequent rain during 
a few months of the year. 

In addition to the typical sports 
program promoted by the schools, one 
sees many other sports promoted by 
the different racial groups. One cap 
drive by Aala Park in Honolulu gl. 
most any Saturday afternoon and se 
a group of Filipinos playing Sipa-sipy 
This interesting and highly skille 
game might be termed “foot volley- 
ball.” A ball about 12 inches jy 
diameter made of rattan fiber is yol. 
leyed around a circle from player to 
player by means of the feet, or js 
often played over a net as regula 
volleyball. 

Several interesting Japanese sports 
are commonly seen: Sumo, Japanese 
wrestling, is carried on amid the cheering and _ booing 
common to American wrestling. Before the contest starts, 
the umpire, costumed in wide silk trousers, jacket, and 
black cap, and carrying an open fan, advances with a 
semi-comic gait to the center of the ring where he an. 
nounces the contestants’ names in falsetto voice. The | 
wrestlers, wearing only a wide sash around the loins, aé- | 
vance to their corners for a drink of water and some salt. | 
They then advance toward the center of the circular mat 
where they glare at each other and make a show of lifting 
a foot and letting it fall heavily. If the position seems 
unfavorable, they go for another drink and some salt. 
After this has been repeated a number of times, they hurl 
themselves upon each other and attempt to throw the op- 
ponent out of the ring or pin him to the mat. The umpire | 
constantly urges them to greater effort by sharp yelping | 
extortations. The champions wear wide loin sashes, | 
kesho mawashi, and draw their long hair up on top of 
their heads in little chignons. 

Kendo, Japanese sword fencing, is another popular 
sport in Hawaii among those of Japanese ancestry. The 
equipment consists of gauntlets, kote; face mask, men; 
chest plate, do; hip pads, kashiate ; trousers, hakama; and 
jacket, wwagi. The fencing sword or shinai is 46 inches 
long and is made of split bamboo. The sword is held in 
both hands and points are scored by a thrust to the chest, 
a blow on the head or hips. The contest is carried on 
amid much ceremony and shouting of do, men, kote, ac- 
cording to the region attacked. 

Judo, or jujitsu, a form of self-defense involving skill 
and agility rather than brute strength, is a popular sport 
among the Japanese and is perhaps more familiar to 
people on the mainland. Annual Territorial champion- 
ships are conducted in Sumo, Kendo, and Judo. 

Perhaps the most popular of the typically Hawaiian 
sports is surfing with board or outrigger canoe. A sutf- 
board has been well described as “an overgrown ironing 
board that has gone native.” Surfboarding, “the sport 
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of kings,” is a most thrilling sport. To be able to pick 
the steepest section of the surf, point your board shore- 
ward, catch the right wave by exact timing and furious 
paddling, then to balance properly and quickly by 
shifting the weight exactly to the right spot on the board 
as you race over the water at lightning-like speed is truly 
a feat of agility and coordination. Waikiki is reputed 
to be the best place in the world for successful surf- 
boarding. The reason for this is that the contour of the 
ocean bottom at Waikiki coupled with the location of the 
protecting coral reef is such that it supplies the right kind 
of continuous surf crests to propel the boards for as far 
as two miles shoreward on one wave. 

Spear-fishing is a reminder of picturesque old Hawaii. 
Marksmanship and diving ability are requisites to diving 
below the coral shelf, protected with fishing goggles and 
armed with a slender spear, and bringing up a fish. 

Torchlight fishing is a familiar sight on many Hawaiiar 
beaches at night. The torch attracts the fish which are 
easily caught by the wading fisherman with spear or net. 

Throw-net fishing proves that the hand of the Hawaiian 
is quicker than the eye of the fish. The circular nets 
weighted around the edges and attached to a long draw 
cord allow the thrower to literally lasso the fish. Skill, 
strength, and fine coordination are required in the sport 
of throw-net fishing. 

The Hukilau of the ancient Hawaiians is still popular. 
It is a gala event in Hawaii today even as it was in 
Hawaii of old. When celebrities are to be especially 
honored a Hukilau is given for them. The Hukilau may 
be described as a fishing party. Hwuki means “to pull’ 
and dau a rope made with leaves. A great rope on which 
ti leaves are woven at intervals is thrown into the sea in 
the shape of a large horseshoe. The flapping ti leaves 
frighten the fish which eventually swim into a large 
circular net near-by. A large number of people are re- 





The winners in a Beauty Contest at the University of Hawaii in 1939 
are a cosmopolitan group. The various races, left to right, are: 
Japanese, Chinese, Caucasian-Hawaiian, Korean, Caucasian, Hawaiian. 


quired to haul in the net, which often contains a ton or 
so of fish. A /wau (feast) usually follows the Hukilau; 
the fish just caught are cooked for the feast. 

Another strictly Hawaiian sport carried over from early 
days is ti-leaf sliding. The ti plant which grows 
profusely on the hillsides in Hawaii has a stem about the 


Outrigger canoes being launched preparatory to catching the wave and racing back to shore. It is believed that the first people came to Hawaii 
in this type of canoe. 
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size of a broomstick and a top thickly covered by large 
leaves two feet or more in length and six to eight inches 
wide. The ti-leaf has many uses in Hawaii: it is used 
to wrap food to be baked for the /vau in the underground 
oven or emu; it serves also as an improvised table cloth 
for the outdoor feast and is also commonly slit and strung 
in large numbers around the waist of the hula dancers to 
form the “grass skirt.” If you want to try ti-leaf sliding, 
wear an old pair of trousers and climb to the top of any 
convenient Hawaiian hill. Then pick a ti-plant with a 
thick cluster of leaves at the top, mount according to the 
technique of the Halloween witch astride a broomstick, 
then down you go if you have picked a steep, grassy 
slope. 

In addition to providing free medical service for all 
employes, the plantations provide facilities and leadership 
for organized recreation. Gymnasiums, swimming pools, 
lighted play areas for tennis and softball, and large 
athletic fields for softball, baseball, and track are pro- 
vided by the large plantations. Each plantation has a 
recreation director. The schools and plantations cooperate 
in the use of facilities for play and recreation. Often the 
school will use the plantation gymnasium for physical 
education and the school playgrounds will be used by the 
plantation children. 

Basketball is the favorite sport on the plantations. 
Football, basketball, and baseball teams are organized in 
intramural fashion. Each plantation also has a repre- 
sentative team for inter-plantation play. The first planta- 
tion basketball games were almost a riot, every foul 
declared by the referee resulting in a fight. Today a fine 
spirit of sportsmanship has been developed. The planta- 
tion executives have learned that organized sports and 
recreation are great builders of morale. 

There is little doubt that organized sports in Hawaii 
have been a big factor in the development of the fine 
spirit of tolerance and cooperation that is to be found 
between the various races living together. 

Honolulu and its environs offer almost every conceiv- 
able kind of sport the year round, from bathing and 





Coach ‘“Hec’” Edmundson and his visiting University of Washington 
basketball team are greeted with leis and lauhala hats. 
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The University of Hawaii basketball squad represents many races. 
Included are Chinese, Portugese-Caucasian, Japanese, Hawaiian-Cau- 
casian, Caucasian, Korean, Hawaiian-Chinese, and French. 


surfing to wild pig hunting in the mountains. Hunting, 
fishing, yachting, polo, golf, hiking, bicycle riding are 
popular recreations, and even skiing is available on the 
mountains of the big island of Hawaii. 

Bicycle racing is a popular sport in Honolulu and else- 
where on the Island of Oahu. A hundred-mile “around 
the island” bicycle race is an annual event. 

Motorcycle hill-climbing contests held often on the 
Island of Oahu are a thrilling spectacle with riders as- 
cending hills to the point where the path is almost per- 
pendicular. 

The A.A.U. in Hawaii has played a prominent part in 
coordinating highly skilled athletic competition. Island 
and Territorial championships are determined every year 
and often the winning teams are sent to the mainland to 
enter the national meets. The success of the Hawaiian 
swimming team in winning the National A.A.U. Meet the 
past summer attests the prowess of Hawaiian athletics 
and recalls the days when Duke Kahanamoku, Olympic 
champion and now Sheriff of Honolulu, won fame for 
Hawaii in swimming. 

The athletic and physical education program at the 
University of Hawaii, America’s youngest state university, 
the farthermost western American university, and “the 
only university within a radius of 2,000 miles,” is much 
like that of a mainland university. The physical educa- 
tion program at the University of Hawaii offers instruc- 
tion in swimming, tennis, volleyball, speedball, soccer, 
wrestling, handball, judo, tumbling, weight-lifting, bowl- 
ing, badminton, rhythmics, and hockey, with coeduca- 
tional classes in archery and social dancing. 

Teacher training or professional courses in health, 
physical education, and recreation are an important part 
of the program. The program of teacher training at the 
University of Hawaii has some unique features that may 
be of general interest. Through close cooperation with 
the territorial Department of Public Instruction, the uni- 
versity is able to estimate rather accurately the annual 
needs for teachers. The number of students admitted to 

(Continued on page 125) 
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with that of education, namely, to attain maxi- 

mum happiness, development, and adjustment 
of the individual, it would seem that the greatest problem 
in any corrective situation is the determination of the 
limits of the program, that is, the extent to which it shall 
reach—the length, the breadth, and the depth. The limits 
of length and breadth are largely defined by the existing 
policy of administration, facilities, and the number and 
type of available personnel. It is in the consideration of 
the depth of the program where our present serious prob- 
lems arise, and where our solution of such problems will 
determine the extent to which we can fulfill our part in 
achieving for the individual maximum physical fitness 
and well-being. 

At present, after the examinations of the entering 
freshman students have been completed, the corrective 
teacher is appalled to find that at the most conservative 
estimate, approximately 75 per cent of the students need 
some type of adjustment. True, a large percentage of 
the detected maladjustments are not of immediate seri- 
ousness, but if we in the smaller communities are to have 
time to attack the serious problems of depth, we must 
first solve in some way the problem of how to eliminate 
this breadth: 

Can we de-emphasize correction in the secondary level 
and re-emphasize the preventive program throughout the 
grades, thus reducing greatly the number of minor con- 
ditions and alleviating the seriousness of our major mal- 
adjustments? 

In connection with the importance of detection and 
prevention of minor conditions I should like to mention 
the inspiring report entitled, “Biologists in Search of 
Material,” an interim report on the work of the Pioneer 
Health Center, Peckham, England. 

Would it be too fantastic to revise the regular physical 
education curriculum so that the instructional staff of 
skilled teachers might contribute to the prevention and 
correction of minor physical weaknesses by providing 
developmental activities as demanded by individual 
needs? 

Whenever it becomes possible or feasible to devote our 
efforts to the education of the seriously maladjusted, then 
our job is not only corrective, but highly preventive in 
that it contributes to a greater degree in adult adjust- 
ment. May I present for your consideration three of 
the vital problems of depth calling for solution? 


Q S THE chief aim of the corrective program coincides 





A paper presented before the Therapeutic Section of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, April 
1939, San Francisco. 
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IRST, the problem of-securing in a minimum amount 

of time a maximum amount of information about each 
individual, so that we may provide experiences into which 
the total organism will enter, such activities to be based 
on purpose which is animated by evidenced need. 

This involves centralizing the cumulative data pertain- 
ing to all aspects of the student’s physical, mental, and 
social assets and liabilities so that such data will be 
available for our study. If written records are scanty or 
unavailable, then the teacher must personally gain the 
cooperation of the student, physician, school nurse, nutri- 
tionist, psychiatrist, social worker, parent, and teacher, so 
that he may employ all forces of the home, school, and 
community instrumental in controlling and establishing 
the mental, physical, and social adjustments of the in- 
dividual for effective living. Workers in these fields have 
long been concerned with the study of all processes 
whereby the early potentialities of the child might be 
exercised to interact with later experiences for the enrich- 
ment of the individual as a whole, and for best results we 
must take full advantage of the available material. 


ECOND, the problem of obtaining and making avail- 
able for application and experimentation in our pro- 
gram reports on the wealth of helpful research being car- 
ried on, not alone in our own field but in the related fields 
of general education, anatomy, physiology, nutrition, 
psychology, sociology, medicine, and others. 

While carrying on a full-time job, it is usually impossi- 
ble to contact and evaluate much of the worth-while 
printed material dealing with research. To assist in the 
solution of this problem there is need for a central ex- 
change bureau, in the United States, where studies would 
be abstracted and evaluated, and their significance to the 
special corrective field indicated. Such a bureau might 
also provide for the exchange of methods, techniques, 
ideas, etc., which cannot always be found in magazines 
or books. 

If the corrective program is to be dynamic and attain 
depth, we shall become increasingly dependent on all re- 
lated fields to supply us with further knowledge and in- 
sight on such topics as the following: 

1. The significance of nutrition in body development. 
.2- The causes of hypertension and how to relieve 
tension and nervousness. 

3. Testing procedures whereby we may evaluate the 
program and establish standards, such as measurement 
of physical fitness index of students in order to determine 
whether we are conserving and effectively improving the 
health and fitness as we claim. 

(Continued on page 125) 
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Mental Hygiene on the Job 


By 


V. S. BLANCHARD 


Director of Health and Physical Education 
Detroit Public Schools 


job as a teacher of health and physical education and 

that of any other teacher in any department in your 
school. You are, however, in a strategic position to em- 
phasize certain aspects of the educational program because 
of the very nature of your work. It is one of these as- 
pects in particular that I want to discuss with you, 
namely, the field of mental hygiene. 

Let us take it for granted that a large part of your 
work is devoted to the promotion of physical welfare 
through an activity program that develops organic vigor. 
Gymnasiums and playgrounds have been built to facili- 
tate this phase of education. There is ample equipment, 
an adequate time allotment, a good personnel, and a sound 
curriculum. 

It does not seem beyond the realms of possibility that 
the physical education program in the schools of Detroit 
has contributed somewhat to the enviable health record 
maintained in this city for so many years. If such a con- 
tribution has been made to the physical health of this 
community, can we not make an equal contribution in the 
field of mental health? No health and physical education 
program is complete and well rounded without due 
emphasis on its mental hygiene aspects. It is not enough 
to consider mental hygiene as simply a concomitant of 
physical education. It must receive positive, conscious 
direction and planning, not as a course of study, but as a 
recognized part of the teacher’s job wherever and when- 
ever occasions arise. 


Tiss is no fundamental difference between your 


HAT, then, can you as teachers of health and 

physical education do in consciously planning and 
directing your work toward improving the mental hygiene 
of your pupils? 

First, may I make it clear to you that your place in 
this field is not concerned with the treatment of mental 
cases so severe that the pupil may be classified as a men- 
tal defective. That is the job of the psychiatrist. Nor 
is your function one solely of prevention. You should be 
concerned with the constructive aspects. As a teacher 
you are charged with the responsibility of developing boys 
and girls to be useful members of the community, both 
physically and mentally. To adjust the child to a satis- 
fying life is one of the cardinal purposes of education. 
You may say that this is the duty of the home. Un- 
doubtedly it is, but experience has proved that the school 





This paper is the text of a talk given before the teachers of the 
Department of Health and Physical Education of the Detroit Public 
Schools. 
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must supplement this if it is to fulfill one of its primary 
functions. 

There are three major reasons why you as teachers 
should concern yourselves with this problem. 

First, you meet at one time or another all the children 
in the community. 

Second, you meet children at two of their major crises 
in life, that is, the transition from the sequestered at- 
mosphere of the home to the school with its attendant 
thousand and one new adjustments, and the break that 
comes at the age of eleven plus when the child approaches 
puberty. 

Third, through the very nature of the gymnasium and 
playground program you have unlimited opportunities in 
the school for the cultivation of cooperation, initiative, 
courage, self-confidence, self-respect, self-management, 
friendliness, and sympathy, and the development of abili- 
ties to tolerate differences, share experiences, acknowledge 
weaknesses, assume authority or submit to authority, and 
face unpleasant realities. If you succeed in these you are 
laying a foundation for mental health and balance. Your 
success depends largely on a consideration of the following 
factors. These are not in the order of their importance 
but constitute a framework upon which a successful men- 
tal hygiene program may be built. 


HAVE spoken about the impact that the school has on 

the child in his transition from home to school. This is 
tremendous at best. Whatever can be done in environ- 
mental conditions to soften this impact will have a sal- 
utary effect. A gymnasium may appear ugly or it may 
appear attractive and colorful. Bright posters and charts 
advantageously placed do much to overcome the barren- 
ness of bricks and stone and make the gymnasium look 
more like a welcoming place to work and play and less 
like a prison cell. I have seen both types and if the 
latter depresses me as an adult it must certainly do some- 
thing to disturb the mental and emotional state of a 
school child. And right here we perhaps ought to classify 
you as part of the environment. You are probably just 
part of the scenery to the child coming to the gymnasium 
for the first time. Therefore, and I realize that I am now 
treading on dangerous ground, should your personal ap- 
pearance not be such as to attract the child rather than 
repel? I am not exactly a connoisseur of gymnasium 
suits, but I am aware that sometimes teachers appear neat 
and attractive and sometimes just the opposite. Pupils 
are quick to notice if a teacher looks “nice” and just as 
quick to criticize adversely. 
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Along with a pleasant environment there should be 
emotional stability of the teacher herself. It seems hardly 
necessary to call your attention to the mental effect upon 
children of a teacher who indulges in sarcasm, ridicule, 
nagging, and dogmatic discipline, but it is nevertheless 
true that some teachers are maladjusted. Until they 
overcome their own faults they cannot hope to be of much 
help to children in the field of mental hygiene. Their 
maladjustment often reflects itself in their attitude toward 
their pupils. How serious this problem may be is indi- 
cated in a study’ which showed that out of 100 teachers, 
33 per cent were maladjusted, and 12 per cent were 
definitely in need of psychiatric service. Furthermore, 4 
out of 10 persons in the United States applying for med- 
ical aid in clinics are mentally ill.2 A New Jersey study® 
indicates that the chances are 7 to 1 that in 12 years of 
public school education a child will encounter at least two 
maladjusted people in the teaching profession. I am not 
inferring that any such percentages apply to you but I am 
citing these figures merely to impress upon you the seri- 
ousness of the problem and what its effect may be upon 
children. According to Howard McClusky, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, most of us have our mental measles 
and our emotional whooping cough. May T, therefore, 
urge you to analyze yourselves. Try to develop in your 
gymnasiums and on your playgrounds a warm, friendly 
TL. Peck, “Adiustment Difficulties of a Group of Women Teach- 
ers,” Journal of Educational Psychology 26 (September 1936) 401. 

2U. S. Public Health Report, February 21, 1936. 


3M. Ernest Townsend ‘‘Mental Hvgiene and Teacher Recruiting,” 
Mental Hygiene XVII:4 (October 1933) 600. 


relationship with your pupils and note the reaction. Laura 
Zirbes of Ohio State University speaks of this as “emo- 
tional climate.” It will eventually pay big dividends both 
to yourself and to the children in your charge. 


NOTHER vital force playing upon the mental atti- 
tudes of school children is that of regimentation. 
Many curriculums are too rigid to allow for individual 
development and expression. You can make yours flexible. 
Programs of work are necessary, it is true. Seasonal and 
weekly plans are necessary, but they should allow for 
enough flexibility to meet varying conditions. I have seen 
children held in the gmnasium on a beautiful warm day 
in late October for a dance lesson merely because that 
lesson was indicated for that day in the plan of work, 
when both children and teacher would have profited much 
more both physically and mentally by readjusting the 
program to the playground. This sort of adjustment ap- 
plies to the whole group. As for the individual, you have 
ample opportunity for a wide enough variety of activities 
to meet many different individual needs. Give a fat boy 
something that he can do and in which he can feel the joy 
and satisfaction of accomplishment. Don’t subject him 
to situations where he may be ridiculed. Don’t insist on 
the overgrown awkward eighth-grade girl doing stunts 
that may embarrass her. Don’t force the shy bashful boy 
into social dancing—sell it to him. Don’t allow the new 
boy in your class, inept at skills, to try unknown and 
(Continued on page 118) 
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A Reminder to Conuention-Goers 


SCHEDULE OF THE 1940 CONVENTIONS OF THE A.A.H.P.E.R. 


If advance information is desired, write the Pres- 
idents of the District Associations, whose names 
are given at the head of their respective news 


columns in the news section of the JOURNAL. 


Discussions © Dinners ® Exhibits ® Social Hours ® Addresses ® Demonstrations ® Celebrities ® Talks ® Dancing 


DATE COMPLETE PROGRAM IN 
March 14-17 March JOURNAL 
March 26-29 March JOURNAL 
March 27-30 March JOURNAL 
March 27-30 March JOURNAL 


Week of April 15 March JOURNAL 


April 24-27 April JOURNAL 
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The International Clinic Workshop of Professor Rollier at 








Leysin, Switzerland 


Occupational Therapy and Current 
Educational Trends 


HE term occupational therapy 

includes two basic concepts, 

which are indicated by the name, 
i.e., work and its use in treatment. 
In some cases the occupation is pur- 
poseful, training the individual to 
resume his place in productive so- 
ciety; in other cases the only purpose 
of the occupation assigned is a thera- 
peutic one—to consume time, provide 
recreation, and take the patient’s 
mind from his illness. 

Two groups may particularly need 
the assistance of trained instructors 
and therapists in making use of the 
manifold advantages of productive 


(Epitors Note: Miss Neustadt has come 
to the United States recently from Europe 
where she was trained by Dr. Maria Mor- 
tessori and was.general secretary of the 
Montessori Society of Switzerland. She 
has also worked in children’s hospitals in 
many European countries and has studied 
in Zurich, Switzerland; Stockholm, Swe- 
den; and London, England.) 


By 
ELSA NEUSTADT 


work: the ill and the very young. In 
many respects the problems of ad- 
justing these two groups to their 
places in society and their future 
functions in the social group are sim- 
ilar. For both, the selected occupa- 
tion must be sufficiently simple not 
to tax the strength or the understand- 
ing; it must be sufficiently amusing 
to hold the attention, and must offer 
further complications with progres- 
sive learning. 

Science has not yet established the 
existence of a primary “work in- 
stinct.” There seems to be merely an 
instinct toward locomotion, intended 
by nature for use in self-preservation. 
However, in the child, the instinct 
toward motion frequently manifests 





itself in play by means of activities 
designed to achieve a set goal. Here 
the play instinct seems almost to ac- 
quire the characteristics of a “work 
instinct.” In the manual labor of 
adults the motor impulse obviously 
plays a part. It is less obvious in 
activities of thought, but there seems 
to be a definite connection between 
physical and mental processes. Men- 
tal activities are more easily stimu- 
lated if attended by physical action. 
This is a basic principle in the Mon- 
tessori method, which seeks to train 
the mind of a child to reason in the 
abstract through guided manual dex- 
terity and appreciation of the con- 
crete. Although other schools of 
thought have held that mental alert- 
ness is excited by physical relaxation, 
it has been our experience that in 
children, at least, activity is part of 
growth and its physical aspects lead 
directly to mental development. It is 
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for this reason that we consider the 
Jeadership of child activity so all- 
important. 

"ake occupational therapy of the 
i] has the same relationship to the 
social group as the training of the 
child. The work itself may be the 
treatment, that is, it may in itself 
act as a part or the whole of the pre- 
scribed cure. Or it may be a transi- 
tim—to re-train for future social 
usefulness. These two functions cor- 
respond to the amusement and the 
future training aspects of educational 
leadership in the young. 

The occupation offered must, in 
either case, have a purpose; it must 
correspond to the child’s or the pa- 
tient’s capacities and to his own bent. 


Historical Sketch of Occupational 
Therapy 


Occupational therapy has long been 
discussed in medical texts, particu- 
larly those in the field of psychiatry 
and mental health. Specialists in this 
field seem to have been the first to 
realize that normality in mental orien- 
tation bore a definite relationship to 
activity, and that aberrations might 
sometimes be successfully treated by 
useful occupation. 

Early in the eighteenth century at- 
tempts were made to establish work- 
shops for the insane, to provide them 
with materials and opportunity to 
produce what they could. Such 
emancipated thought was not very 
common at that time, but throughout 
the century and the one which fol- 
lowed, pleas for liberal treatment of 
the mentally ill continued to be 
heard. Unfortunately, in many cases 
this “liberal” treatment abolished all 
coercion or guidance and restrained 
patients only in long, tepid baths. 
This type of therapy tended to result 
in apathy, mental weakness, and ab- 
sence of mental activity. The en- 
forced inactivity did not permit any 
useful thought or action. 

More recent psychiatric practice 
leans heavily on occupation for the 
mentally ill, with activities graded to 
the type of patient and the availabie 
mental power. Household tasks, farm- 
ing, creative painting, sculpture, 
weaving, wood carving, and all 
the thousands of techniques known 
to the well are now taught to and 
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used by the patients in mental hos- 
pitals. 

Of late there has been a trend to 
the transfer of this form of treatment 
to the physically incapacitated as 
well. European clinics in Germany, 
Holland, Switzerland, and England 
have introduced occupational therapy 
in their leading tuberculosis sanita- 
riums. Other possible uses with the 
chronic diseases offer themselves to 
the mind immediately. Where hos- 
pitalization must be of long duration, 
where the disease is severe but not 
completely incapacitating, as in rheu- 
matism, diabetes, the circulatory dis- 
orders of senility, as well as in 





to regain manual dexterity or physi- 
cal strength. A chronically ill brain 
worker is bored with inactivity while 
waiting for a turn in his disease. A 
child with a fractured leg becomes 
irritable and uncooperative because 
of lack of amusement. A neurotic is 
successfully debilitating his physical 
and mental condition by morbid fix- 
ation on his obsession. 

For each of these the aims of oc- 
cupational therapy differ and the 
methods therefore must also differ. 
In some cases it is the occupational 
part of the name which requires em- 
phasis—these people must be occu- 
pied to keep out of mischief. In 


Children keep busy with these activities. Ernest (left) pours water to play at washing dishes; 
Harriet (right) stirs up some mayonnaise while Richard prepares the soup. 


tuberculosis as previously mentioned, 
patients profit from the distraction 
afforded by doing something and may 
actually help themselves to health. 

In the United States there are now 
three vocational schools training oc- 
cupational therapists for work in hos- 
pitals. The first was the Boston 
school, opened in 1920. Courses 
cover the fundamentals of medical 
and social science and the various 
handicraft techniques. The licensed 
graduates of this and the other 
schools have found places in 750 hos- 
pitals which maintain occupational 
therapy departments. The number 
grows daily as the treatment contin- 
ues to manifest its usefulness. 


Occupational Theory in Practice 


In the ordinary hospital, the indi- 
cations for occupational therapy are 
legion. An injured employee desires 


others it is therapy which is empha- 
sized—here the need is for treatment 
which will rehabilitate the individual 
and enable him to pursue his occu- 
pation again. 

Re-training is especially necessary 
where the patient must slowly ac- 
commodate himself once more to the 
needs of his calling. Weakened or- 
gans require strengthening by grad- 
ually increased effort. The fulfillment 
of tasks, each one of which is more 
difficult than the last, provides a 
form of self-confidence very essential 
to the resumption of full-time occu- 
pation. This is especially necessary 
for the timid and uncertain, most of 
all if injury occurred in the line of 
occupation and fear of recurrence 
has developed. 

Simon-Gutersloh has graded pos- 
sible therapeutic labors into five 
groups: 
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1. Simple occupations requiring no 
competence or concentration: hand- 
ling food baskets, distributing linen, 
simple or repetitious movements, bag- 


making, sticking envelopes, etc. 

2. Mechanical occupations, requir- 
ing little intelligence, such as clearing 
weeds, winding spools of wool, sort- 
























Above: Patients working at the International 
Clinic Workshop at Leysin. Right: Part of a 
children’s occupational therapy room. 


ing wicker twigs for baskets, house- 
cleaning 

3. Occupations requiring moderate 
intelligence and concentration: weav- 
ing, wool-plucking, wicker-work, 
brush-making, pasteboard — work, 
preparation of food, etc. 

+. Occupations requiring compar- 
atively normal powers of reflection 
and concentration: gardening, plant- 
ing and breeding, workshop activity, 
dressmaking, embroidery, office-work, 
et 

5. Occupations followed in health. 
Convalescents, epileptics during their 
paranoids whose 


normal interludes, 


behavior is not affected by their 
aberration, and other individuals who 
are well on the way to recovery, can 
resume the occupations which they 
normally follow. In some institutions, 
these individuals can perform a good 
deal of the work connected with the 
organization. Even the feedleminded 
can be used to the full extent of their 


normal faculties, and, by association 


with more normal people, become 
more self-reliant and more level- 
headed 








Through this gradual progression, 
the patient is brought to the full use 
of his faculties and is again able to 
resume his place in the community. 
By activity his strength is improved, 
his mental attitude stimulated, and 
his inner tranquility maintained. Self- 
responsibility is a most important 


element in life; the hospitalized and 
the insane need it as much as any 
person in health. To feel that they 
can fend for themselves renders them 
free of self-pity and gives them 
strength to face the future. 

In carrying on any form of occu- 
pational therapy, several factors must 
be borne in mind: 

1. The danger of 
tients must be encouraged to work 


overwork. [Pa- 


with intensity and concentration, but 
they must not be allowed to undo the 


overexerting themselves. 


good by 








Medical supervision is, of course, es- 
sential. Lackadaisical and haphazard 
activity is worse than useless; over- 
activity is definitely harmful. Be- 
tween these two poles the attendant 
must steer carefully. 

2. Regard for the talents of the 
patient. In some this may mean em- 
ployment at their own, well-loved 
occupations. In others, it may mean 
With 
progressively good health, progres- 
sively more difficult occupations may 
be undertaken. Where manual skills 
are to be gained or regained, handi- 


relaxation in new-found skills. 


crafts or household tasks may prove 
the solution. For brain workers, hob- 
bies may be _ the music, 
painting, modeling, mechanical gadg- 


answer 


ets, photography, gardening, and the 
like. Whatever is chosen, the patient 
must want to do it must feel 
that he 
doing it. 

3. Consistency. The activity pro- 
vided must be purposeful. It 


and 


is achieving something bv 


must 


achieve something. Woodworking to- . 
day, gardening tomorrow, painting 
the day after tomorrow, and baking 
cake the day after may seem pur- 
poseful to the instructor, but the 
patient will feel his efforts frittered 
away on ‘“made-work’’ occupations. 
There is a rhythm in regular activity 
of a definite sort that is in itself a 
healthful thing. 

4. Accessibility. Open air occupa- 
tions, when feasible, are much to be 
where gardens 


preferred. However, 


are not nearby or where patients can- 
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not be moved, other means must be sought. Many hos- 
pitals have occupational therapy rooms; others have 
occupational ideas to be carried out in the hospital room 
of the respective patients. 


Occupational Therapy for Child Patients 


The value of activity for children in good health is 
perhaps axiomatic. For the sick child, useful occupation 
is perhaps even more important, since without it he can 
dwell too long on his physical infirmity and acquire 
ingrained habits of self-pity and selfishness. However, in 
assigning occupations for children who are ill, whether at 
home or in the hospital, several considerations must be 
borne in mind. 

Where activity is possible, as in ambulant patients or 
in convalescents, it is of great service in promoting the 
physical and mental well-being of the small subjects. 
The neuromuscular apparatus is stimulated; the body as 
a whole is occupied; circulation and respiration are im- 
proved and the consumption of oxygen increased. The 
physicochemical balance of the body is further adjusted, 
with resultant benefits not only to the body structure, 
but to the mental powers and emotional disposition as 
well. 

Activity is also a source of healthy self-confidence. 
With occupation the invalid is only half an invalid, since 
he has acquired a function and can pursue at least some 
of the customary occupations of his well colleagues. 
Good cheer and self-reliance are important attributes; 
the invalid mentality is often more of a liability than the 
bodily incapacity. 

Several guiding principles in the selection of occupa- 
tion may be noted: (1) Sick children are impatient. Their 
work must therefore be varied frequently, and the first 
sign of restlessness or boredom should indicate cessation 
of whatever activity has been assigned. (2) The work 
selected must be amusing and graded to the capabilities 
of the child. He must not undertake something beyond 
his capacity, for one failure can undermine his confidence 
and make it hard for him to undertake a new task. (3) 
Emphasize the physical rather than the mental in the 
procedures or techniques. Any bodily activity can be dis- 
tracting. The child’s mind wants to be spared, and up 
to a certain point it should be. (4) Adaptation to the 
child’s mood and the conditions of his illness are im- 
portant. Timidity, fear, shyness, homesickness, distrust, 
weariness, and many other mental, physical, and emo- 
tional factors may condition the response to therapy. 
Sensitivity to stimuli may be overacute, so that choice 
of occupation may need to be adjusted. (5) Resumption 
of school work as soon as may be is, of course, desired, 
in order that the child may not fall too far behind class- 
mates of his own age and find himself psychologically 
maladjusted later in a group of younger individuals. 
Sometimes studies are not too well received, however, 
and a gradual approach is necessitated. In these cases 
brief sessions of instruction, interspersed with more di- 
verting jobs, may prove to be a solution. 

The ailment from which the patient is suffering makes 
an essential difference in the type of occupation devised. 
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A nurse shows the children how to cut and arrange flowers. 


In tuberculous children, outdoor schools have made an 
Mobile classes, 
conducting all the classroom work in the open, combine 


important advance in therapy possible. 
occupational therapy with heliotherapy—and it is some- 
times doubtful which is the more important. Collapsible 
desks and benches provide places; school bags containing 
books, paper, and writing materials can be transported 
outside; and good teaching, with numerous rest periods, 
attends to the rest. 

Bedridden patients, deprived of the stimulus of oper 
air activity, must have more sedentary occupations 
can beguile them. If the 
child is very ill, these activities are reduced to the 


Schoolwork, crafts, music, etc., 


simplest form, since he wishes to exert no effort and t 
accomplish his tasks without thinking about them. 

Perhaps the most difficult situation of all is that of 
children suffering from orthopedic disturbances, who 
must lie interminably in various types of apparatus and 
are not even able to move in bed. It is at least possible 
to rig up mirrors for them so that, without moving, they 
can watch what goes on about them. Hand mirrors are 
soon handled so skilfully that books and magazines may 
be read and pictures may be seen. 

In all this program, the importance of cooperation 
between the parents, the nursing staff, the occupational 
therapist, and the physician in charge becomes increas 
ingly manifest. The physician who is entrusted with the 
physical well-being of the child determines whether the 
occupations are taxing or not. The nursing staff must 


maintain supervision of moment-to-moment activity. The 
occupational therapist designs the procedures to be fol- 
lowed. Their cooperation produces a necessary adjunct 
to successful therapy. Occupational therapy must not be 
considered as a superfluous luxury, but as a necessary 
part of any child’s treatment. That this throws a burden 
on the staff of the institution, particularly the nurses, 
cannot be denied, and this aspect of the subject must 
next be considered. 


The Nursing Staff 
Successful occupational therapy is impossible without 
good nursing. Commands are useless; brusqueness de- 
feats its own purpose. Friendly guidance, companion- 
psychological insight 
these are the 


ship, the active example of work, 
into the needs of the individual case 
prerequisites of a successful child nurse. New methods 
must be 
pedagogy and psychology combined with the physical 


invented, applications of old ones improved, 


aspects of nursing. 

[t must be confessed that most hospitals are under- 
staffed for this kind of care. The nurse who must spend 
time in companionship to children, in instructing them, 
gaining their confidence and trust, and supervising their 
occupations has not sufficient time left to devote to 
routine care of whole wards. Yet it is time for us to 
realize that we have been very one-sided in our solicitude 
for the sick child—we have provided elaborate apparatus 
for physical care, but have given little thought to the 
occupation of minds and hands and the rehabilitation of 
the invalid for future life. 

Courses in psychology should be on the “must” list of 
Particularly is it 
important to understand the psychology of the child 


every prospective doctor and nurse. 


more especially of the sick child. These courses should 
be essentially practical, taught, if possible, by instructors 
with pediatric training. Visits to the wards where occu- 
pational therapy is being carried on should form an impor- 
tant part of any such course. 





The occupational therapist has a particularly impor- 


tant place in the care of sick children. He should be 
present at the time the physician in charge makes his 
rounds, should make note of any necessary details in 
particular cases. An understanding of the background 
of the patient is revealed by his charts, his family back- 
ground, and domestic situation. 

The nurse should rightly assume the mother’s respon- 
sibility while the child is in the hospital. It is valuable 
to her to make the acquaintance of the mother for a 
better understanding of the child’s background and home 
environment. For the rest, good character, energetic 
activity, affection for children, a spirit of social service, 
and careful training in the care of the sick, both mental 
and physical, will enable her to fulfill a real responsibility. 


Environment 

All effective therapy is a transformation of the envi- 
ronment as well as of the individual. A change in the 
reaction of the individual may be a product of his sur 
roundings rather than of his cisease. In examining the 
cause of unfavorable developments in his patients, the 
doctor will often find that measures must be taken to 
alter the circumstances of his life and milieu. To the 
sick, friendly, cheerful, and, if possible, esthetic sur- 
roundings may mean the difference between a speedy 
and a slow recovery. Even the insane feel the influence 
of beauty in their lives. Simon-Gutersloh relates that 
although patients in mental hospitals daily smash such 
utilitarian objects as cups, plates, chairs, etc., they rarely 
harm fine laces, beautiful materials, or delicate flowers. 
Beauty for these patients is teaching them a new way 
of life. Ugliness in their environment further brutalizes 
them. It would have the same influence on the nurses 
if they could not have time off away from the hospital 
environment. 

Two aims are essential in the therapy of the sick from 
the mental standpoint: prevention of harmful social re- 

(Continued on page 126) 





Sweden. 








A significant honor has come to William Skarstrom, M.D., in his 
being created an Honor Knight of the North Star by King Gustav V of 
This recognition of his scientific work was bestowed on him 
in December, 1939, by that democratic, sport-loving monarch. The 
citation is one of the highest given in Sweden, and only a few Swedish- 
Americans have been so honored. 

Dr. Skarstrom, now a Professor Emeritus of Wellesley College, has 
given outstanding service in the cause of physical education, especially 
in adapting gymnastics to the current needs of American education and 
in his inspirational guidance of hundreds of professional students and 
young teachers of physical education. 
ferred the Honor Award Fellowship on him in 1931, and the many 
friends to whom he has endeared himself will be pleased to learn that 
he has received this latest significant and merited honor. 


William Skarstrom, M.D. 
Honor Knight of the North Star 


The National Association con- 
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CHARLOTTE W. HOLMES 


National Editor, Phi Delta Pi 


HI Delta Pi, National Professional Physical Educa- 
tion Fraternity for Women, became affiliated with 
the American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 

cation, and Recreation in 1936. Since that time we have 
had many individuals ask, ‘‘What is it? Who are its mem- 
bers? What is its purpose?” This article is an attempt 
to answer these queries. 

Phi Delta Pi was organized at the American Gymnas- 
tic Union, Indianapolis, in 1916, for the purpose of pro- 
viding a factor of unity among teachers and students of 
health and physical education. The promotion of the 
progressive development of health and physical education 
locally, nationally, and internationally is its aim. It fur- 
ther endeavors to develop leadership, high ideals, coopera- 
tion, and a desire for service among its members. 

At the present time there are eleven active chapters. 
An active chapter can be organized only in institutions 
having major departments in physical education and only 
students of physical education are admitted to member- 
ship. High scholastic and professional standing must be 
maintained. A college or university wishing to establish 
a chapter may petition the National Council. A tempor- 
ary club must be organized and if this club meets the 
standards of the Fraternity, it will be installed as a 
chapter. 

There are twelve alumnae chapters located in various 
cities throughout the country. An alumnae member is a 
former member of an active chapter and may become 
affiliated with an alumnae chapter. These chapters meet 
regularly for social, business, and professional purposes. 
Each chapter supports national projects and carries on 
various local philanthropic and professional activities. 

Within the past few years we have also added “special 
members” to our ranks. 
already in the profession who have become acquainted 
with the Fraternity and its work, have applied for affilia- 
tion with it, and have met the requirements for member- 
ship. These special members have all the privileges of 
alumnae members. The total membership is now over 
two thousand. 


These are physical educators 


HI Delta Pi has carried out its aims through various 

projects. Its official publication, The 
Physical Educator, has taken its place among the out- 
standing professional publications of this type. It is 
issued twice a year and is available to non-members 
through subscription. The Editor is now planning a series 
of articles on ‘Physical Education and Society” with 
contributions from leading educators in the fields of so- 
ciology, psychology, philosophy, human relations, medi- 


Progressive 


cine, health education, recreation, and others. 
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Phi Delta Pi - - Who? What? Why? 


The Symposium on Posture was originally published in 
1938 as a contribution of Phi Delta Pi to our profession. 
Six hundred copies were presented to state directors, col- 
leges and universities, and various members of our pro- 
fession throughout the country. The demand for this 
pamphlet was so great that 2400 copies have been printed 
and sold at a nominal fee to cover the cost of printing. 
There are at present about 400 copies available and there 
will not be a reprint unless the demand warrants a re- 
vised edition. 

A Camp for Underprivileged Children is one of the out- 
standing projects of the organization. The camp fund was 
started several years ago with the idea of purchasing a 
permanent camp, but six years ago it was decided not to 
wait for this dream to come true but to serve if only in a 
small way. In the summer of 1934 our first camp was 
held at Elkhart Lake, Wisconsin, and 24 children were 
served for a period of two weeks. Since that time 350 
children have been at our Phi Delta Pi camp, and we 
hope we have brought something of beauty into their 
lives. This year a new plan for training staff members 
was introduced and the counselors met for a pre-camp 
training session which proved to be very valuable. For 
the past four years the camp has been located in Fulton 
County, New York, and we are looking for other local- 
ities in which to serve. 

Phi Delta Pi has offered its services to the Infantile 
Paralysis Committee but to date we have not been called 
upon for active service. Our Committee has been in touch 
with Dr. A. G. Mitchell of the Warm Springs Foundation. 
\s soon as clinics are founded, members of our Fraternity 
will offer their professional services. 

A Professional Committee is active in maintaining high 
standards in physical education for girls. It also endeav- 
ors to prevent the exploitation of girls in athletics by 
arousing public sentiment against such practices, and by 
bringing such pressure to bear as will discourage and elim- 
inate exploitation. At present this Committee is conduct 
ing an important research on athletic standards for girls 
in colleges and universities, for it is here that the stand- 
ards of future teachers are determined. 

\ scholarship loan is available to members who desire 
financial aid in order to continue their professional stud 
ies. A Vocational Placement Bureau is maintained. Mem- 
bers of our organization may register with this Bureau for 
placement in teaching, camp, and recreation positions 


HE Fourteenth Biennial Convention of Phi Delta Pi 
was held August 21-23, 1939, at Evergreen, Colorado 
and the following national! officers were elected: President, 
Dorothy L. Zirbes, 155 Prospect Avenue, Staten Island, 
New York: Vice President, Bernice Moss, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Salt Lake City, Utah; Secretary 
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Creative Group Dancing at U.C.L.A. 


ANCERS absorbed in creating group compositions 
fill the studio with a dynamic vitality. The in- 
dividuality of each dancer adapts itself and be- 

comes molded into the group as they experiment with 
rhythms and movements. This feeling of complete con- 
centration is amazing to watch. Technical problems of 
control seem, for the time, subordinated to the emotional! 
and spiritual source of energy which gives the impulse 
toward a satisfying form of expression in dance. This 
ablity to sensitize the student’s social awareness in group 
relationships is one of the most important objectives of 
the dance course developed by Miss Martha B. Deane, 
\ssociate Supervisor of Physical Education for Women 
it the University of California at Los Angeles. 

It is one of the dance classes for junior physical edu- 
cation majors which we have caught in a moment of 
absorbed activity. From talking with Miss Deane we 
learn about the structural foundation for this creative 
class work, which begins with the freshman year and 
develops through to the supreme university dance experi- 
ence offered by the annual spring dance recital. 

The beginning classes in dance for physical education 
majors, Miss Deane explains, are planned to integrate 
closely with the courses in body mechanics, so that the 
first dance experience emerges directly and simply from 
knowledge of physical structure and 
An individual consciousness of the mechanics 


a fundamental 
function. 
of the body is developed and analyzed during the first 
half of the freshman year under the guidance of Miss 
Lucile R. Grunewald. The Mensendieck system of func- 
tional exercises forms the basis for most of this work 
Starting with the standing position, an analysis is made 
of the muscle structure and the contractions necessary to 
hold the weight masses of the body in their proper re- 
lationships. Through a concentrated exercising of vari- 
ous parts of the body, a consciousness of the muscles is 
established. This approach is applied to the fundamental 
actions of everyday life, such as walking, sitting, lifting, 
The students work together in class, check- 
ing the positions of one another, thereby not only being 
iware of their own muscular sensations, but being able 
to recognize in others the correct functioning of muscu- 
This fundamental, structural under- 
standing of one’s personal equipment forms the ground 
work for the development of ability in sports, in dancing, 
or in healthful living. 


and carrying. 


lar coordination. 


Editor’s Note: Miss Loxley is a former student of Play Produc 
tion in the Department of Drama at Yale University 
vears she was production manager at Pasadena Community Play 
house and a member of the faculty of the School of the Theatre 
there. Since the fall of 1937 she has been doing research work at 
the Huntington Library and dancing with the Alumnae Group, 
University of California at Los Angeles 


For seven 


For three years she has 
been active in production and as a dancer in the University of 
California at Los Angeles dance recital, which is under the direc- 
tion of Miss Martha Deane 
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ELLIS LOXLEY 


HE second semester course in dancing, given by Miss 

Josephine Ketcik, is directly based upon the work of 
the first semester. Starting with the correct preparatory 
standing position, the same muscular consciousness is 
emphasized and analyzed as the student has his first 
dance experience. The difference between walking and 
running and the dance walk and the dance run is dis- 
cussed and experimented with until the student becomes 
aware of the quality of dance movement. Gradually he 
realizes that greater freedom is possible through greater 
muscular control, and so a part of each class period is 
devoted to the strengthening of specific muscles through 
exercises based on the fundamental body mechanics used 
in the first semester’s work. Free rhythms, simple note 
patterns, and short rhythm studies are part of the plan. 
Direction in the dance area in working out floor pat- 
terns, and directional movements as they relate to the 
body, lead into a discovery of his position in space and 
the levels with which he is concerned. 

In the sophomore year Miss Deane carries on the in- 
dividual building of control and flexibility of the body, 
and the students become more involved with rhythms and 
group movements. 
years the students not only have the subjective emotional 
experience of dancing alone and in groups, but by ob- 


In both the sophomore and junior 


serving and responding intelligently to compositions of 
others they learn to analyze, evaluate, and contribute 
suggestions which might help the other person or group 
in a clearer statement of an idea. 

The junior class presents a number of demonstrations 
of dance work with Miss Deane or Miss Ketcik each year. 
These demonstrations have become a regular part of the 
work and the students participating agree that working 
before an audience helps to clarify and strengthen their 
own understanding. This is reflected in their improved 
muscular control, movements, and creative studies. Most 
of the demonstrations have been presented at assemblies 
for high schools or junior high schools to arouse interest 
and a comprehension of the trend of the dance in educa- 
tion. The lecture and explanation is illustrated by the 
class as they do warming-up exercises, special techniques, 
improvisations, and various group movements, usually 
ending with a dance created previously in class time. 

At least once during the year, a play is produced 
through the combined participation of the English, Art, 
Music, and Physical Education Departments. This year 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘Tempest” is the focus of attention, and 
several dancers will have the opportunity of contributing 
to the ultimate dramatic and artistic effect, working not 
as incidental dancers, but as an integral part of the whole. 


(Continued on page 117) 
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By 
MARTHA B. DEANE 
University of California at Los Angele 


HE rapid development of the dance program in high 

schools has given rise to a great deal of bewilderment 

on the part of teachers who have not had training in 
modern dance. ‘Their natural impulse is to go to some 
teacher in modern dance for a series of lessons to help 
them in meeting their teaching problems. However, the 
average teacher of modern dance is not concerned with 
the problem of the high school girl. Her primary interest 
is in training the body to become a facile medium of ex- 
pression for dance on an advanced level. For this reason, 
the work begins with techniques designed to develop a 
skilled dancer, techniques that require years of practice 
to gain the desired end. What happens to the high school 
teachers in such a class? Some of them are unable to 
cope with the activities and give up modern dance as 
impossible for them; some of them take a series of les- 
sons and teach these techniques to their students without 
understanding where they lead or why they are impor- 
tant; a few of them may become really interested for 
themselves and go on with a serious study. In all of this 
there is really little that helps the high school teacher to 
direct a dance program suitable for her students unless 
she is able to interpret her own experience in terms of 
educational principles. She must be able to select signifi- 
cant elements from her own work and simplify and re- 
state them. In this way, she is ready to organize her 
class activities so that the students will develop an under- 
standing of these elements. 

The following discussion is a suggestion of one possible 
way for the teacher to make such selection and interpre- 
tation. It does not answer all the problems, nor is it a 
final solution. It is taken for granted that the richer the 
teacher’s own dance experience, the more understanding 
she has to bring to her teaching. But lack of dance skill 
should not deter the teacher from undertaking a dance 
program, if she is willing to study, analyze, and evaluate 
as she goes along. 


HERE are certain basic educational concepts which 

must serve as guides in any experimentation that we, 
as teachers, make. The first is that we are teaching in- 
dividuals rather than subject matter. This does not mean 
that subject matter is unimportant, that it can be care- 
lessly conceived or carelessly handled. It does, however, 
imply that the development of the student as a total 
personality is of primary importance, and that such total 
development should be the guide in selection and presen- 
tation of subject matters, and in directing the teaching 
situation. 

The second principle that should guide us in devel- 
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Working Basis for the High School 


Dance Program 


oping a dance program is that the student learns by doing 
The important thing for the teacher to remember is that 
the quality of the doing will determine the quality of the 
learning. If we hope to gain sincere unselfconscious ex- 
pression from our students, they must have practice in 
situations that will give rise to such expression. If we 
desire social and emotional awareness and direction for 
the students, the teaching situation must provide oppor- 
tunities for this type of experiencing. If we hope to 
develop students who are resourceful, purposeful, and 
creative, the dance program must offer experiences that 
challenge the students, requiring resourceful, purposeful, 
and creative activity. 

A third principle is that in all teaching we must begin 
Whatever 


action we expect her to take must be based on the mean- 


with the student where she is in experience. 
ings she already has. This point seems to imply that the 
starting place for any class in dance should be a discussion 
that will bring to light the ideas of the students. Such a 
discussion will serve in two ways: first, to give the teacher 
a picture of the meanings on which she is to build; second, 
to make the students recognize their own individual! 
needs with regard to dance. In some groups the students 
will be aware of some of their needs to start with. In 
others, the teacher’s questions will help students discover 
them and at other times the recognition of needs will 
come directly from an attempted activity. But no matte 
what process is used in developing the recognition of 
needs, any class activity should be based on and con 
tribute directly to answering these needs. 

These three points are the briefest suggestion of educa- 
tional principles involved in developing any school dance 
program. ‘The teacher, whether a dancer or not, can be 
well versed in educational principles and may enlarge 
The main thing to 
recognize is that when doubts arise as to the value or ef- 


upon this introduction for herself. 


fectiveness of a procedure, a return to educational princi- 
ples as applied to the particular situativn will point the 
answer. 

Before discussing the actual procedure for experimen 
tation, there is one other element that needs clarifying, 
and that is the word creative as applied to a dance pro 
gram. Whenever a student is faced with a new situation 
which she must solve in terms of her past experience, het 
sensing this problem, purposing to do something about it, 
planning to do it, executing her plan and evaluating the 
results, constitutes a creative action. This concept of 
what is meant by creative is true no matter how simple 
Until the students have had a 
wide variety of experience in this type of thinking and 


the problem to be solved. 





acting in dance, we should not expect them to create in 
the generally accepted meaning of the word. The main 
thing to be kept in mind is that this type of creative 
teaching is a matter of method and that the teacher’s con- 
tribution lies in developing a situation that offers oppor- 
tunity for this type of student experience. 


N the high school physical education program we are 

not aiming to develop public performers in dance, but 
rather to give a dance experience to large groups of stu- 
dents. For this reason, we should base the student’s 
physical accomplishments on elementary, fundamental 
body mechanics. These basic movements may be devel- 
oped as far as each class shows need for such develop- 
ment to aid in its expression, but unusual feats of agility 
will seldom be necessary. 

One of the main points in physical development to be 
stressed in the average high school class is a sound, well- 
coordinated body position to be maintained and empha- 
sized through all activities. This would include a correct 
weight-bearing line with the knee directly over the center 
of the foot, and the weight properly balanced between the 
ball and heel and carrying through between the great toe 
and the first toe, a correct pelvic tilt with its opposing ab- 
dominal and gluteal pull, the rib cage held in proper 
balance by a down and together pull of the scapulae mus- 
cles and the latissimus, with the shoulders held down and 
back without strain, allowing the arms to move freely, the 
head growing directly out of the spine supported at the 
base of the skull, and the throat muscles free. In working 
for this fundamental body position, students should 
develop an awareness of the center line of their bodies 
and be able to balance all parts in relation to it. 

As they move, the students will find it necessary to 
Foot exercises 
that require the strong flexion of toes and adduction of 
the foot and stretching of the tendon achilles can be used 


work on flexible arches, ankles, and knees. 


as a basis for dance techniques to develop this proper use 
of the feet. Exercises for strengthening the sense of pelvic 
tilt and strong lower back controls may be developed from 
exercises which are used in the corrective program. Care 
should be taken, however, to see that while the students 
practice these exercises for lower back and abdominal con- 
trol they do it always with a strong, correct foot and knee 
position. It is also important in developing these exer- 
cises to keep the feeling of dance movement, using the 
body with a rhythmic and dynamic style. As the need 
arises, exercises should be developed for flexions, rota- 
tions, and extensions of the torso, making it a more ex- 
pressive part of dance movement. Again, it is necessary 
to watch the use of the feet and knees and the tilt of the 
pelvic girdle while exercises for the torso are being prac- 
ticed. The use of the arms, hands, and head should be 
included in the practice of all body mechanics, so that 
the students become accustomed to their body moving as 
an integrated whole, sensing the relationship of each part 
to the total movement. The rhythmic use of the whole 
body should be involved in all technical work, so that 
the exercises are dance movements rather than gymnastics 
done to music. 


rhis simple concept of physical objectives should be 








clearly understood by the teacher before her class begins. 
The emphasis will differ with each group of students, but 
the technical understanding of all the elements involved 
should be in her mind at all times, so that she can help 
the students meet their physical needs as they arise. All 
these basic mechanics need to be presented in a variety 
of different ways and should be emphasized in both stu- 
dent and teacher evaluation of class work. The teacher 
should realize that body mechanics are not exercises but 
constitute a correct, efficient, constructive way of doing 
whatever is to be done. The development of an under- 
standing of good body mechanics and an interest in their 
achievement is not difficult to develop with high school 
girls. Their own effectiveness as people is important to 
them. With charm, expressiveness, efficiency or skill as 
purposes, the students will develop a way of thinking that 
will give rise to the practice of good body habits. 


HERE are certain elementary dance concepts that the 

teacher must have clearly in mind if she wishes to 
develop their understanding in the students. The first 
of these concepts is one of space, and its simplest element 
is that of direction. Whenever the student is in move- 
ment, she is moving on-space in some direction. On-space 
may be thought of as the solid area or surface on which 
the dancer moves. It may be the entire studio floor, a 
platform, a step, or any space on which movement takes 
place. From the very beginning, the student should be 
made conscious of the pattern she is describing on-space. 
the direction in which she is moving, how much space she 
is covering, where she is in relation to the limitation of 
the dance area and to the other people in the same area. 

The next space idea is that while she is traveling on- 
This 
gives rise to several different elements, the first of which 
is planes. 


space, her body is also making a pattern in-space. 


The lowest plane is the floor plane, or earth 
plane as it is sometimes called. Movements done lying, 
sitting and kneeling come in this general earth plane area. 
The next plane is the natural standing, walking, running 
plane. A third plane is the high plane in which stretches, 
elevations, leaps and jumps find expression. 

The second element of the on-space idea is direction. 
Movement in-space should have as clear-cut a feeling for 
direction as movement on-space. This direction in-space 
is usually developed through feeling for a focal point 
toward which movement or attention is directed or from 
which a force is exerted. Another feeling that will be 
developed in studying in-space design is a feeling for the 
contrasting qualities of movement that travels on a hori- 
zontal plane to that on a vertical one and both of these 
as opposed to movements making a diagonal path in- 
The 
dimensional quality of movement is also an element of 
the in-space concept. Students should work for a feeling 
of exaggerated or extended movement contrasted with 
understated or small movement. 

Another dance element is that of time or rhythm. 
student not only 


space, Or movement which makes a curving line. 


The 

moves on-space and in-space but she 

moves according to a rhythmic pattern or design. This 

pattern may be one that she sets before she starts to 
(Continued on page 127) 
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Czecho-Slovak Medal of Merit 


Given to Association 


T IS with great pride and pleasure that we announce 
the receipt this month of notice that the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and 

Recreation has been awarded the Medal of Merit by the 
Ministry of Social Welfare and Public Health of the 
Czecho-Slovak Republic for its distinguished work in the 
cause of physical education in the United States of 
America. Similar awards were also presented to Dr. F. 
W. Cozens, President of the Association during 1938-39, 
to Dr. N. P. Neilson, Executive Secretary, and to Dr. E. 
D. Mitchell, Editor. “The awards were dated January 23, 
1939, but circumstances prevented their earlier presenta- 
tion. The beautiful bronze medal and certificate of award 
are now proudly displayed in the Association office in 
Washington. 

This is indeed an unusual honor which has come to this 
\ssociation and its officers. Every member of the Asso- 
ciation can feel a legitimate share of pride in this recogni- 
tion of the fine leadership exerted by and through our 
organization—a leadership which is felt and honored far 
beyond the boundaries of the United States. 

It will be of interest to many to know that these awards 
were first proposed and enthusiastically forwarded by a 
man with whom many American physical educators are 
acquainted—Milos Vejchoda-Ambros, a _ graduate of 
Springfield College, Director of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation in the Ministry of Social Welfare and Public 
Health of the Czecho-Slovak Republic. Mr. Ambros has 
been a member of the Association ever since his student 
days, and has contributed several articles to the Associa- 
tion publications. His interest in American physical edu- 
cation and his boundless cordiality are remembered by 
many of our members who have visited Czecho-Slovakia 
in recent years. 

The original intimation that such an honor might be 
forthcoming was made by Mr. Ambros in a letter dated 
August 18, 1938, to Dr. E. D. Mitchell, then Secretary- 
Editor of the Association. Mr. Ambros wrote, “I have 
suggested to my minister to award a Medal of Merit to 
the American Physical Education Association for the im- 
portant work carried out in the United States in physical 
education.” The letter went on to say that the medal 
was also being proposed for the President and the Secre- 
tary-Editor. Concerning the medal itself he stated, “It 
is the highest distinction in Czecho-Slovakia and only 
some very distinguished workers and 
Europe have received it.” 

In his reply, Dr. Mitchell explained the new organiza- 
tion of the Association as a Department of the National 
Education Association at Washington. In the meanwhile, 
however, the German army had occupied the Sudeten 
area and nothing further was heard until Mr. Ambros 
wrote again on March 4 that the diplomas and medals 
of merit for the Association, its President, Secretary- 
Treasurer, and Editor had been approved and were being 
forwarded via the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
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The medal, in lower picture, is of bronze, four inches in diameter 


Just at the 
German 


time this second letter was received the 
occupation of Czecho-Slovakia seemed 
again to put an end to the presentation of the medals. It 
was not until late in December of 
received from Vladimir S. Hurban, 
and Minister 


entire 


1939 that word was 
Envoy Extraordinary 
Plenipotentiary of Czecho-Slovakia in 
Washington, that the medals and scrolls were being sent 

The tragic history of Czecho-Slovakia, 
dependence, its dedication to the highest democratic 
ideals, its devoted promotion of physical education as an 
essential of complete well-being—all 


its sturdy in- 


these factors, to- 
gether with the dramatic events attendant on the 
ing of the honors to our 
unusual one to treasure. 


award- 
Association make the citation an 
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N the bewildering world changes of 
today, one has come to expect almost 


The Strange 


Phenomenon ; , Im 
Of Girl’s anything to happen. Even so, the Editor 
Football never expected that he would be called 


upon to comment on girls’ football. Such 
a thing has come to pass, however. Girls’ football is 
here—whether as a fad or as permanent exploitation, no 
one yet knows. 

Even if girls’ football is a passing fad, this editorial! 
will have served some usefulness if it can hurry the idea 
along to a quick end. In such event fewer growing girls 
will have been subjected to its dangers. Football at best 
is a game for the hardiest and strongest of the male sex. 
In it is inherent the idea of gladiatorial combat. For that 
reason it has become the most popular of spectator games. 
It has thrills, it has action, it has suspense, it has physical 
danger—in short, all those elements that make for human 
drama regardless of the consequences to those who take 
part. 

If football is questioned as an activity for the average 
boy, if its demands mean that the athletes of most physi- 
cal perfection cannot endure its rigors after twenty-five 
or six years of age, if young boys under sixteen are ex- 
horted by physicians not to take part—if football is 
approved for such a selective group of boys and men only, 
then it should go without argument that it is not an 
activity suited to girls and women at any age or at any 
time. At best it can be but a spectacle of ruthless exploi- 
tation. Even so, nothing but the novelty can possibly 
give it spectator appeal. 

The case might be different if there were an inherent 
interest in football on the part of those girls physically 
endowed above the average. But in the story of the 
growth of this unnatural form of sport there has always 
lurked in the background the spectre of the promoter 
someone who has wanted to stage a show. The girls 
themselves, unless football were foisted on them, would 
certainly be playing field hockey, soccer, softball, volley- 
ball, tennis, badminton, swimming, or another of the many 
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activities for which healthful benefits can be claimed at a 
minimum of injury or physical strain. It is as unnecessary 
to point out here the obvious unesthetic aspects of girls’ 
football as it is the valid objections of the medical au- 
thorities. 

The movement, ridiculous as it seems, has already 
gained enough headway to cause concern among the 
women leaders in our Association who have constantly 
been striving for standards to place women’s athletics on 
a strictly educational plane. To every physical education 
leader, therefore, man or woman, this appeal goes forth: 
stop women’s football in every way you can. Do not give 
it a chance to grow! 


T is interesting to note the remarks of 
business commentators, Babson for 
example, to the effect that 1940 will be 
a banner year for all forms of recreation. 
The significance of this outlook is, how- 
ever, not so much in the growth of the recreational move- 
ment as in the changing attitude with which recreation is 


The Economic 
Aspect of 
Recreation 


being viewed by business circles. 

Recreation, too, is now coming to have its vested in 
terests. For many years pioneers in this field of human 
activity have had to combat a public opinion that believed 
in the glorification of work and denounced play as wastage 
of valuable time. Those crusaders who have given life- 
long service to the enlightenment of our citizenry on 
matters of public recreation are quite right in attributing 
the maturation of this movement to their efforts. Never- 
theless, there is another aspect, not quite so altruistic and 
public spirited; and that is that recreation is now being 
considered in terms of production as against the earlier 
concept, economically, of consumption. Recreation, pub- 
lic, private, commercial, now has hundreds of thousands 
of leaders and purveyors who make their livelihood from 
it. Recreation, although still a time-consumer for the 
millions of American people, has become big business to 
a noticeable percentage of them as well. It has become 
a large scale industry, and takes a role in the tangible 
economic and employment life of the nation as well as 
occupying the more intangible health, educational, and 
social welfare status it formerly held. 

Stated in more definite terms, the recreation business 
of 1940 is apt to total six billions of dollars in such ac- 
tivities as travel and health-building recreations. It will 
give employment to hundreds of thousands of workers, 
affect every city and hamlet in the country, and produce 
millions of dollars in taxes. Small wonder then that there 
are vested interests now concerned with the future success 
of recreation as an industry. And there has been no loss 
of enthusiasm on the part of those who believe in recrea- 
tion for its non-materialistic contributions and have 
stressed its importance on humanitarian grounds. 

Industrially the tourist and outing trade has profited. 
“See America First” has become even more effective as a 
slogan since European conditions have discouraged those 
with the wanderlust from going abroad. Southward, west- 
ward, northward, and eastward the sightseers are flocking. 
The winter resorts are booked up heavier than ever before. 
If the voices of the prophets are correct, a sound policy 
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of service at low prices to reach a big volume will ac- 
company this trend. 

According to Babson the war in Europe is the first 
factor in predicting 1940’s recreational boom. The swell- 
ing national income is factor number two. He predicts a 
high water mark in 1940 of $75,000,000,000 as against 
$70,000,000,000 for 1939. This means “more cash in 
farmers’ pockets, more money in workers’ pay envelopes, 
more dividends in investors’ accounts,’’and all these spell 
one thing—more spending on recreation. 

The third factor is the steady boom toward sports and 
trips that has been going on for twenty years. The auto- 
mobile made this possible, but the railroads, cruise 
agencies, and national and state parks have all lent an 
encouraging hand. An accompaniment, of course, is im- 
proved machinery, shorter work days, and more leisure 
hours. 

A fourth factor is becoming noticeable. That is the 
trend of the northern summer resorts to feature snow 
sports in winter; and for the southern winter resorts to 
feature summer attractions. This is new but nonethe- 
less important. 

While this discussion may seem remote to the recrea- 
tion leader in school or community, it definitely has 
immediate import. For one thing, a more sympathetic 
attitude on the part of big business and the public toward 
recreational wares in general will be apparent; but in 
another sense, the newer developments also point the way 

‘ toward changes in the school program. If America old 
and young is taking to healthful sports, the skills must 
be taught in the school physical education program; and 
if America is taking to the road and wide open spaces, a 
knowledge of touring hygiene, camping comfort, safety, 
and first aid is also important. Wider relationships are 
everywhere implied and the wide-awake physical educator 
must be acquainted with them and recognize their pos- 


sibilities. 
ROBABLY in no issue of the Asso- 
ciation’s JOURNAL have so mz - 
Meners a s ¥ h sn : many = 
. usual honors been recorded as : 
Outstanding een recorde is in this 


one. Included in its pages are recogni- 
tions given by the Association to three 
of its leaders who for fifty years have been members 
without interruption—Mr. William Stecher, Mr. William 
Day, and Mr. Blake Hillyer. 

On another page is recorded an honor bestowed upon 
Dr. William Skarstrom, Professor Emeritus of Wellesley 
College, by the king of Sweden for outstanding scientific 
contributions to physical education. This award of the 
Order of the North Star has been given to only three or 
four Swedish-Americans. The profession congratulates 
Dr. Skarstrom upon this recognition and wishes him many 
satisfactions from its bestowal. 

And, finally, one page in this JouRNAL records the 
award of the Medal of Merit to our National Association 
and its officers by the Ministry of Social Welfare and 
Public Health of the Czecho-Slovak Republic. The story 
of the award is given elsewhere, but it is not amiss to 
mention again that the award is the highest bestowed by 
the former Czech government and was passed just prior 
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to the loss of independence of that progressive and demo- 
cratic country. 

The awards, after all, are symbols. The satisfaction 
that accrues to the recipients is derived from the knowl- 
edge that the work that they have contributed has been 
considered worthy of such recognition. 


HE worthy use of leisure as an edu- 
cational objective has so far been 
ee mainly a concept in the philosophy of 
in High Sa idiael ddeeatl rts 
School high school phy sical ec uca an . 
translation into practice would seem ex- 
pedient. The highly organized activities which dominate 
current high school practice meet the physical and social 
needs of adolescents but will not continue to meet their 
needs as adults. Part of the high school program might 
well be devoted to a wide variety of activities having 
recreational value for both adolescents and adults. 

Such an expanded program could not be carried by the 
physical education teacher alone. Moreover, education 
in living should not be the concern exclusively of the de- 
partment of physical education. The help of the academic 
teachers would be indispensable to any program ade- 
quately serving the objective. Practically all academic 
teachers have acquired skill in various sports in college 
and are capable of leadership in sports. Every teacher so 
qualified and not already carrying some extracurricular 
activity should be expected to take one sport, such as 
tennis or golf. The organization and direction of the pro- 
gram would, of course, be the responsibility of the de- 


Elective Physi- 
cal Education 


partment of physical education. 

A much richer program would result. Fall sports in- 
clude football, soccer, speedball, handball, swimming, 
archery, gymnastics, tumbling, corrective physical educa- 
tion, bicycling, tennis, and golf. Winter programs offer 
basketball, volleyball, badminton, track, swimming, gym- 
nastics, tumbling, wrestling, boxing, bowling, fencing, 
corrective physical education, dancing, shooting, and 
scouting. Spring suggests baseball, tennis, archery, track 
and field, hiking, golf, camping, boating, swimming, fish- 
ing, and corrective physical education. Such a program, 
of course, cannot be limited to the school day but must be 
spread in part over afterschool hours. Where the facili- 
ties of the school are inadequate, they can be supple- 
mented by those of the community. 

The program can be elective within the requirement 
that at least two activities be elected each season. By the 
end of senior high school this will make a total of from 
six to twelve activities in which each student will have 
acquired some degree of skill. 

The organization of such a program will present these 
administrative problems: (1) the necessity of scheduling 
physical education first, (2) the arrangement of an open 
schedule running throughout the day and evening, (3) 
the approval of the State Department of Education, and 
(4) the cooperation of the academic teachers. Yet all 
that it may involve of difficulty will be well worth while 
if the objective can be attained and senior high school 
students graduate with activity resources for the whole- 
some use of their leisure—-By Margaret C. Brown, Presi- 
dent, Panzer College, East Orange, N.]J. 





Association Honors Long-Service Members 


AST year the National Association gave recognition to J. Blake Hillyer, 
L William E. Day, and William A. Stecher who had been members of the As- 
sociation for over fifty years by presenting each with an honorary life member- 
ship. The citation presented to Mr. Stecher was published, with his photograph, 
in the JouRNAL of last June, and that of Mr. Day in the November issue. On 
this page appears the photograph of Mr. Day, and the photograph and citation 
of the third recipient, J. Blake Hillyer, as given by Mr. C. J. Kraft, Jr. 


Citation to Mr. J. Blake Hillyer 
John Blake Hillyer, born in Rahway, 
New Jersey, in 1868, has devoted his life 
in the East to the profession of training 
in health and physical education. Re- 
ceiving his early education in Brooklyn, 
he later studied at Wesleyan University 


and received the 
A.B. and A.M. de- 
grees at Syracuse 
University. 

Mr. Hillyer be- 
gan teaching at 
the Jamesburg In- 
stitute, New Jer- 
sey, in 1886 and 
from there moved 
successively to the 
Betts Academy at 
Stamford, Conn., 
the Woods School 
of Health, Staten 
Island, Wester- 
leigh Collegiate Instii‘ute, Botsford School and Staten 
Island Academy, and finally to the Curtis High School, 
Borough of Richmond, New York City, where he has been 
since 1905. Since 1920 he has also had a special as- 
signment to the office of the Director of Health Educa- 
tion of New York City, being one of the first group of 
“First Assistants in High Schools.” 

The interests of Mr. Hillyer have extended to camping, 
coaching, and community work. He believes in and is 
working for the ideal of a summer camp experience for 
every city boy and girl. Among sports, he has coached 
football, baseball, tennis, track, and lacrosse, and has also 
trained mounted troops. He himself served as a Second 
Lieutenant in the A.E.F. and had a part in the direction 





J. Blake Hillyer 








William E. Day 


Mr. Day was presented in person with his honorary 
life membership at the last national convention. The write- 
up of this citation as given by Mr. Eugene L. Roberts of 
the University of Southern California was printed on the 
editorial pages of the November Journar. Mr. Day’s 
picture has since been secured and appears here, with that 
of Mr. Hillyer (Mr. Stecher’s picture having previously 
been printed), to complete the presentation to these men 
who have given such faithful service to the Association 
over a period of more than fifty years. 











of social and recreational activities in France. His talents 
as a lecturer and instructor have made him known outside 
of his own school. A man of catholic tastes, his special 
interests range from safety education to “Old Masters” 
and medieval architecture. 

Mr. Hillyer’s activity in professional groups has been 
notable, not only in the New York Society but extending 
to the National Association. He performed with credit 
the duties of Exhibits Manager for the New York 
Convention in 1937, which with a registration of 3500, 
was the largest convention in the history of the National 
Association. His personal charm and gracious manner 
commend him to all he meets. It is a pleasure to cite 
his accomplishments and to grant to him a life member- 
ship in the National Association which he has served for 
over fifty years——-By Charles J. Kraft, Jr., New York 
Public Schools. 





Symposium on “How Can Education Improve the Nation’s 
A Health” will be held in the auditorium of Bishop Tuttle 
Memorial Hall in St. Louis on Wednesday, February 28, at 2.00 
p.M. This will be an open meeting of the Joint Committee on 
Health Problems in Education of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the American Medical Association, to which all those 
in attendance at meetings of the American Association of School 
Administrators are invited. Frank Cody, Superintendent of Schools, 
Detroit, Michigan, and Charles C. Wilson, M.D., Chairman of the 
Joint Committee, will preside Addresses to be given are as 
follows in their order on the program 
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“Viewpoint of the Educational Policies Commission,” Super- 
intendent Alexander J. Stoddard, Philadelphia; ‘““What the Private 
Physician Expects the Schools to Teach,” Dr. W. W. Bauer, 
Director, Bureau of Health Education, American Medical Asso- 
ciation; “The Contribution of Schools to Individual and Public 
Health,” Dr. Walter H. Brown, Stanford University; ‘“Adminis- 
trative Problems and Procedures in Health Education,” Dr. John 
W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education. 

It has been suggested that workers in the field of health and 
physical education attend this meeting if possible and that they 
urge school administrators to attend. 
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Track and 


“onducted by the Subcommittee on Track and Field 
of the Rules and Editorial Committee, 
National Section on Women’s Athletics 


ALICE C. SCHRIVER 


Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri 


Chairman 


N EFFORT was made during the year 1937-38 to 
secure opinion regarding the desirability of 
track and field events with particular emphasis 

on the anatomical structure of certain recognized types 
of individuals. A brief questionnaire was circulated 
among 110 college directors, high school teachers, and 
supervisors covering the entire United States. Seventy- 
nine questionnaires were returned. A brief summary of 
these returns follows. 


WO types of individuals were described, both of which 

were to apply to the adolescent and adult levels: fem- 
inine type—narrow sloping shoulders, broad hips, short 
legs; masculine type—broad square shoulders, narrow 
hips, long legs. ' 


Question 1. Athletic activities for girls and women should 
be selected for the typical feminine girl (not a sissy type). 
Total answers, 62—yes, 50; no, 12. 

Question 2. Athletic activities for girls and women should 
be selected for the more masculine type of girl (not the 
mannish type). Total answers, 57—yes, 12; no, 45. 

Consensus of opinion: Both types should be provided for. 

Other opinions : 

The feminine type should be provided for because she is 
in the majority. 

Activities should tend to develop the natural, womanly 
physique. 

Activities should be selected for both types with emphasis 
on greater number for feminine type. 

It should not be our aim to develop the masculine type of 
girl. 

Opportunity should be provided for development of greater 
skill for the masculine type. 


4 


Question 3. Present athletic activities planned for girls and 
women tend to favor the more masculine type of girl. Total 
answers, 63—yes, 26; no, 37 


Question 4. Present athletic activities planned for girls 
and women tend to favor the typical feminine type of girl. 
Total answers, 55—yes, 18; no, 37. 

Consensus of opinion: programs in general tend to provide 
for all types. Particularly is this true at the college level. 

Other opinions: 

Men coaches in certain sections ruin any inclination toward 
providing for the feminine type. 

Well-planned programs tend to allow for individual dif- 
ferences in types. 

The plans are all right, but we need more games for the 
feminine type. 
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Certainly there is no emphasis now being placed on activi- 
ties suitable to girls’ needs. 

Much depends on the type of teacher in charge. 

Most activities are adapted to the average girl; however, 
track, basketball, and field hockey tend toward the mascu- 
line type. 

Track and field events provide for the masculine type; 
other sports do not. 

It is the attitude toward star performance that favors the 
masculine type. 

The masculine type is better adapted for activity and so 
will tend to excel. 

There are enough possible activities to interest the fem- 
inine type, but too often these are not given a prominent 
place in the program. 


Question 5. Track and field events at the college level are 
best adapted to the more masculine type girl. Total answers, 
67—-yes, 59; no, 8. 

Consensus of opinion: 
in these activities. 


The masculine type girl will excel 


Question 6. Track and field as separate events should be 
confined to grades: 1-6, 1-8, senior high school, college. Total 
answers, 68—grades 1-6, 19; grades 1-8, 17; senior high 
school, 16; college, 16. 

Consensus of opinion: Evidence of unwillingness to dele- 
gate track and field events to any one age group. 

Other opinions: 

Should not be used as separate events at any age 

Should be required in grades 1-6 and be an elective from 
then on. 

Certain activities are best at one age level, others at other 
levels, except running which should be limited for all by age 

Can be used with discretion any time. 
more at one time than at another. 

May be used at all levels within the physical limitations of 
each group 


Some events appeal 


Question 7. 
with other field events at grades: 1-6, 1-8, senior high school, 
college. Total answers, 87—grades 1-6, 16; grades 1-8, 32; 
senior high school, 28: college, 11. 


Track and field events should be combined 


Consensus of opinion: most important to combine all events 
except running during junior and senior high age periods 

Other opinions: 

Track and field events are for boys and men and should not 
be engaged in by girls and women 

All limitations should be compatible with needs, interest 
and physiological characteristics 


Greater interest in running and throwing is 
found while participating in games such as hockey and basket- 
ball in junior high school, senior high school, college. Total 
answers, 100—junior high school, 27; senior high school, 46; 


Question 8. 


college, 27. 

Consensus of opinion: Greatest interest is to be found in 
running whether as a separate event or as found in hockey 
basketball, etc. 


Other opinions: 
People like things better when they see some point to the 
(Continued on page 120 
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Vagazine 


HE Recreation Division of the American Associa- 

tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 

is now a year old. A year of reflection causes ques- 
tions to arise. What has the new division meant to us? 
If it has stimulated the profession to recognize a wider 
variety of activities, it has at least accomplished a start. 
If physical educators have found some of the techniques 
of organization and administration of recreation similar 
to the techniques of physical education’s games and 
sports, and thereby found places for themselves on co- 
ordinating committees, the new division has served an- 
other of its purposes. The dramatist, the musician, the 
artist, the craftsman, and the sportsman each has a part 
in the college recreation program and these parts must 
be coordinated if strength and unity of purpose are to be 
attained. 

The promotion of recreation, in general, at the college 
level has lagged behind that given most other types of 
recreation. Colleges have failed to recognize responsibility 
in this area of student life. For the past three years The 
Pennsylvania State College has been giving considerable 
thought and support to a program of student recreation. 
We have proceeded upon such principles as: 

1. Recreation is a very important part of every indi- 
vidual’s life. 

2. Every individual should learn a limited number of 
recreational activities for self-expression during leisure 


time. 

This material, presented before the Recreation Section of the 
A\.A.H.P.E.R., San Francisco, April, 1939, has been prepared under 
the guidance of Dr. Carl P. Schott, Dean of the School of Physical 
Education and Athletics with the assistance of Dr. E. C. Davis, in 
harge of Research and Professional Preparation in the School of Phys 

Education and Athletics 
88 


A Plan for a College 


Recreation Program 


By 
RAY M. CONGER 


Director of Student Recreation 
The Pennsylvania State Collegs 


3. Individuals who go to institutions of higher educa- 
tion should be the leaders. They should be the leaders in 
their professional work and they should be the leaders in 
ways of living. They are the ones to develop a pattern. 
They should guide the masses in their respective commu- 
nities. 

4. College men and women will not acquire recreational 
skills, habits, attitudes, and interests voluntarily unless 
they have pleasant recreational experiences. Unless they 
are attracted into an interesting recreation program and 
find refreshment and enjoyment they will be no better 
educated than the non-college person in this respect. 

5. Average college students need to be surrounded with 
worth-while recreational activities. Opportunities should 
be placed at their very elbows. When they read about the 
recreation program in the college newspaper or have at- 
tractive notices placed in their hands they are more apt 
to try out one of these activities. If they have pleasant 
experiences they usually tell their roommates and class- 
mates and so the program grows. 

6. The recreation program is aimed to meet the needs 
and interests of every student, whether he is being trained 
in agriculture, engineering, business, or one of the pro- 
fessions. They will, due to their experiences in college 
recreation, be the citizens to whom the professionally- 
trained recreation administrator can look for cooperation 
and assistance. 

7. A few colleges strategically located, properly 
equipped, and properly staffed must consider offering a 
special curriculum to train the professional recreation ad- 
ministrator. All colleges certainly should not take this 
responsibility. Let us avoid low standards and a surplus 
of graduates. 

8. Every progressive community will need one or more 
full-time professionally trained recreation administrators. 


Organization and Administration 

At The Pennsylvania State College we have tried the 
following: 

1. A Faculty Advisory Committee made up of a mem- 
ber from each of the seven schools on the campus. Its 
function is to discuss possible uses of present college 
facilities and provide coordinated leadership. 

2. A Student Recreation Planning Board which is com- 
posed of students who head the various organizations of 
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And they feel 
that big after 
a day of hiking! 
All-college hikes 
and “bus” hikes are 
popular recreational 
activities easily 
added to any school 
recreation program. 


the campus and selected faculty members. The function 
of the Board is to discuss student needs and interests and 
to find ways of meeting them. 

3. A Student Recreation Committee of the School of 
Physical Education and Athletics. The function of this 
committee is to give leadership in the matter of organiza- 
tion, administration, publicity, and finance. 


Program of Activities 

A variety of activities are offered. 

1. General student gatherings. 

a) Movies of athletic contests have been shown to as 
many as 800 at one time. 

b) Movies of camping and hiking in the vicinity have 
been shown to as many as 300 at one time. 

c) Illustrated lectures have been presented to as many 
as 1500 at one time. 

d) All-college hikes on Sunday afternoons to points of 
interest have attracted as many as 90 at one time. 

e) “Bus-hikes” to more distant points have interested 
as many as 80 on a Sunday afternoon. 

f) Bus schedules have been arranged to the college ski- 
trail with as many as 100 going out to ski on a week end. 

g) Individual faculty cars have taken as many as 80 
on ice skating parties. As many as 2000 faculty and stu- 
dents have hiked and driven 12 miles to join these skating 
parties. 

h) Roller skating in the college armory has been very 
popular. The crowd on a Saturday afternoon and evening 
totals from 300 to 525, divided into four two-hour ses- 
sions at 20 cents per session. 

i) To satisfy the interest of one group, a fly-tying 
class was started this spring. To our surprise 50 students 
and faculty came to the zoology building on Thursday 
nights from 7:00 to 9:00 to learn this fine activity. 

2. Other projects. 
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a) Small groups have repaired an old cabin for student 
use. 

b) A two-man camping kit was purchased for over- 
night hikes to satisfy the interests of another small group. 


It consists of an explorer type light-weight tent, two air 
mattresses, two packs, and a cooking set. A rental fee of 
25 cents per day is charged for upkeep. Other kits will 
be added as the demand increases. 

(Continued on page 116) 


Many activities like the one illustrated lend themselves well to 
corecreation. 








OWLING used to live on the “wrong side of the 
tracks.” But it has moved over with the elite anc 
has become one of the most popular leisure-time ac- 

tivities of men and women in all walks of life. Carole 
Lombard as well as the sales girl, Vassar and Yale stu- 
dents as well as high school freshmen, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Zilch as well as the Peter de Stuyvesants — all have 
become equally bowling conscious. It is a sport that can 
be continued indoors all year, at small expense. It offers 
a challenge to the player as well as presenting a sociable 
atmosphere. It is such an objective game that there can 
never be any reason for argument and so one must really 
learn to “take it” when the breaks are against him. There 
is no official to blame—just you and Lady Luck! 

It is contended that bowling alleys are not the proper 
place for women, a type of argument that never fails to 
appear whenever women enter a new sport. Perhaps 
there was some truth in the thought in the beginning, but 
now there are many bowling alleys that are just as clean 
and comfortable and as decently managed as the schools 
and homes from which we come. 

Bowling may be taken for gymnasium credit at Mor- 
ton Junior College, but since the facilities are not avail- 
able at the school, the students must do their bowling 
whenever they find it convenient to go to the alleys. Since 
the instructor obviously cannot be at the alleys all hours 
of the morning and afternoon, we have experimented with 
a method of suggesting, informing, and guiding the stu- 
dents, first by running articles from time to time in the 
school paper and later by mimeographing copies of these 
articles for distribution to new bowlers during later terms. 
We believe that there are some distinct values to this 
arrangement. Perhaps we are rationalizing, but it seems 
to us that sometimes we are too much with our students: 
they lean too heavily on us. Why shouldn’t they be able 
to learn on their own? 

Learning curves which have been prepared justify, by 
their gradual climb, this contention. The instructor made 
these curves, both individual and for the class, by keeping 
a record of all scores. While many of the peaks were a 
bit on the steep side, the general curve was upward, so it 
appears that learning does take place, if there is some 
stimulation and help given, whether it is in classwork or 
not. Curves which have been constructed by Marion 
Flanders, who directs the girls bowling in the Morton 
High School, show the same upward trend. 

Miss Flanders says regarding the high school bowling, 
‘Bowling is elective, being taken by 383 senior girls at 
All the bowling 
is done under my supervision and instruction at the Cicero 
Bowling Alleys, located three blocks from the school, 
where the girls pay ten cents a game. 


the present time once or twice a week. 


“Group instruction is necessary with this number 
participating, and so at the beginning of the season we 
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spend about five periods in the gymnasium. The in- 
struction includes a description of the alleys and pins, a 
brief idea of scoring, the way to hold the ball, the idea of 
the pendulum swing with emphasis on the bowling groove, 
number of steps taken in the run, and the combining of 
the arm swing with the steps. After this general idea of 
the game is presented, the girls receive more individual 
instruction at the alleys. The most difficult thing for the 
girls to realize is that they must start the ball from the 
right side of the alley. Whenever I hear a surprised but 
excited girl exclaim, ‘Why, Miss Flanders, I started the 
ball from way over here in the right corner and I got a 
strike!’ I know my first point is won.” 

The alleys used by the Morton Junior College girls 
are also located a short distance from the school. They 
are practically taken over by the college in the morning 
and early afternoon, so the companions one finds there 
are about the same as those in our own school halls and 
classes. The management of the alleys is excellent, and 
the proprietor cooperates with us even to his own incon- 
venience. For example, at ten cents a line (the rate given 
to our students up to 5 p.m.) the alleys cannot make much 
profit if you consider the overhead, money paid to the 
pin boy, and the wear and tear given to alleys, pins, and 
balls. 

The following paragraphs include some of the in- 
structional materials given in the mimeographed form 
mentioned above to the girls engaged in bowling. 

It is time to take inventory of our bowling abilities. 
What is it that makes the ball go into the gutter so often? 
Have you noticed whether you swing your arm freely? Or 
do you force or push the ball out on delivery? Is your 
arm swinging in a pendulum-like manner or does it sweep 
forward in a wide curve to the left (for a righthand 
bowler)? You know it must swing back and come for- 
ward as close to the right leg as is possible without 
hitting that leg. Some of you swing your arm directly 
backward but the forward swing tends to cross in front 
of the body. What does that do to direction? It, of 
course, sends the ball to the left of the point at which you 
aimed. (If you did aim!) And, if, in addition, the 
wrist rotates inwardly (to the left), the ball will be 
spinning to the left creating a “hook” ball. Since direc- 
tion, not speed, is essential for strikes you must start 
analyzing your own game. If your ball does hook con- 
sistently, then perhaps you can put your ball down the 
alley a little to the right of the center. Or you may even 
start in the righthand corner and roll into the pocket to 


the right of the head pin. Some bowlers with a big 
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“hook” begin in the righthand corner and roll for the 
number three pin. But how much hook you have, plus 
how consistent that hook is, plus how much speed—all 
enter into making bowling the challenge to the individual 
that it is. 

Here are a few pointers on your follow-through of the 
ball: In delivering the ball, let that arm follow through. 
[hat is, after the ball has actually left the hand, the hand 
is continued up and forward toward the pins. Get the 
idea of throwing the hand down the alley right into the 
pocket at which you are aiming. I think the greatest 
value in this follow through is the mind-set it produces. 
If you are concentrating on an aim to the extent of actu- 
ally throwing your hand at it even after the ball has left 
that hand, I can’t see how you can miss hitting the ob- 
ject aimed at. Can you? At any rate, try this if you are 
missing your aim entirely. 

* * *x 

How many of these common bowlers’ terms do you 
know? 

A “hook” is a ball that curves to the left (for a right- 
hand bowler). 

A “back up” is one that curves to the right (for a right- 
hand bowler). 

The “pocket” is the opening between the No. 1 and 
No. 3 pins, the obiect of every good bowler. 

“Crossing over” or “hitting the Brooklyn” are terms 
used to describe hitting on the other side of the head pin, 
between the No. 1 and No. 2 pins. 

A “spare” is knocking down all the ten pins with two 
successive balls in the same frame. 

A “frame” is one-tenth of a game, also the squares in 
which record of game is marked on score sheet. 

A “strike” is knocking all ten pins down with the first 
ball in each frame. 

“Split” or “railroad” means that pins remain up with 
intermediate pins out. There is a whole list of names 
for various combinations. The most impossible split is 
when the 7-10 combination is up. This one is called 
“bed posts.”’ The 4-7-6-10 is called the “Greek Church.” 
If you don’t remember the pet name, you can always 
designate the split by the number of the pins that are up 

“Tandem” means two pins are left one right behind 
the other, as the 1-5, the 2-8, or the 3-9. And watch out 
for these when you are trying to pick up that spare! 

“Double” means two strikes in succession. 

“Turkey” means three strikes in succession. 

“Getting tapped” is an expression used to refer to pins 
that remain standing on a seemingly perfect hit, the No. 
10 pin, the No. 4 pin, and the No. 7 pin being the chief 
offenders. 

“Line” or “string” is sometimes used to designate a 
game, the ten frames. 

“Cry baby” means a bowler who imagines that he gets 
all the tough breaks! : 
* * * 

Do you realize that alleys differ? Do you have alley 
preferences? Of course you do, especially if you have a 
hook, because some alleys are less hospitable than others 
to a hook. Have you ever tried to analyze the reasons 
for your poor showing on a certain alley and then tried 
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to overcome those reasons? Or do you merely avoid that 
alley? When you get out of the beginners class you will 
welcome the challenge of different alleys. Try, some- 
time, bowling three games on three different alleys and 
then bowling three on your favorite alley. 

Compare the totals in each case. Then try bowling o1 
the alley which has been your particular nemesis and see 
how long it takes you to solve your problems. It may be 
discouraging but it is one way to make one try for im- 
provement. And after all, it is this characteristic in a 
top-notch bowler that he can adjust quickly to alley idio- 
syncracies that keeps his average up there among the 
winners. Most of us continue to “crab the alley” instead 
of adjusting to it, ie., putting the ball down in a different 
place, twisting our wrist less to the left (hook), or to the 
right (backup); lofting the ball ever so slightly to cut 
down on the hook curve, changing our method of aim, 
etc. There are many ways to change, and while all change 
doesn’t mean improvement, vet there can be no improve- 
ment without some change! 

* ok 

The etiquette of bowling (someone asked for this) has 
but few principles, and these spring from the same source 
from which all rules of decent behavior and sportsman- 
ship start: regard for the feelings and the rights of others 

Perhaps the first things that the new bowler should 
learn are these: first, confine your movements to you! 
own alley; second, sit down out of the way unless you are 
actually rolling the ball! In this way you will at least 
keep out of the way of the bowlers on the neighboring 
alleys. It is very disconcerting to have to bowl on the 
alley close to the scoreboard and have all three or four 
of the next-alley neighbors always holding a conference 
at the scoreboard; or, never to be quite sure that one of 
these very good fellows won’t turn suddenly, upon making 
a strike, and dash back to the board in the quickest man- 
ner to record that phenomenon! Seriously, it might prove 
dangerous; it is always annoying. Try, therefore, to 
develop a certain routine procedure, something like this. 
When it is your turn to bowl, get up—moving in back of 
any neighbors—calmly pick up your ball, retrace your 
steps to the spot you start your run, concentrate youi 
attention on the spot where you intend to put your ball! 
down, line it up with the 1-3 pocket, get set, approach, 
and roll! The very procedure itself should help you set 
your mind on the performance. 

a * ‘ 

You new bowlers who are having difficulty with you 
score keeping should get one of those green pamphlets 
from the president of the Bowling Club. A handy manual 
for beginners. 

And speaking of the Bowling Club, the pairings for a 
Handicap Bowling Tournament are posted on the intra 
mural bulletin board. At the top of the list is the bowle: 
with the highest average last semester, and below are thi 
rest of the bowlers, including men and women. 

The first round will be rolled without benefit of handi 
cap because of the little difference in averages at this 


stage of the game. But, beginning with the second round 


; handic ip 


the mightier bowler will always be carrving a 
(Continued on page 122 








ACH year the swimming departments of colleges 
and universities are faced with the problem of find- 
ing new ideas for the annual water show. Many 
devices have been used in regard to lighting, both for pool 
effect and in the water. The Terrapin Club of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois has in recent years used candles and 
flashlights carried by the swimmers. This year the scheme 
of electric lights attached to the body of the swimmer 
was devised. The idea was successful in every way and 
produced the most interesting effect of the entire show. 
The light set is worn on the back of the swimmer. The 
battery is fastened around the waist and a cord bearing 
three lights is placed on each arm and leg. The distribu- 
tion of the lights, as shown in the diagram, is as follows: 
1 and 6 (amber) at the wrists, 2 and 5 (green) slightly 
above the elbows, 3 and 4 (red) at the shoulders, 7 and 


The arrangement and method of attachment of the lights. There is 
no danger of shock. 
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Lights On! 


By 


MARTHA J. VAUGHT 
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12 (green) at the ankles, 8 and 11 (amber) just below 
the knees, and 9 and 10 (blue) in the middle of the 
thighs. The battery and switch are fastened to a belt 
which goes around the waist and ties in front. An eight- 
inch strip of gauze was used to attach the cord at the 
wrist and ankles, while a six-inch strip of waterproof ad- 
hesive tape was used above and below each lamp to hold 
it more firmly to the body. Scotch cellulose tape may be 
substituted for adhesive tape if desired. It is transparent 
and consequently would give a neater appearance. ‘This, 
however, is not necessary as nothing shows in the water 
except the electric lights. 

Since the lights are attached to the back of the swim- 
mer and care has to be taken not to break the lamps, one 
must select the swimming routine with regard for these 
details. The swimmer may dive into the water while 
wearing the set without injury to the apparatus. Since 
the pool and house lights are out during the entire per- 
formance, however, the best arrangement seems to be to 
have the swimmers descend the ladders (backward) and 
after all have reached their positions, simultaneously turn 
on the body lights upon signal. The American crawl, the 
side or single overarm strokes, and log-rolling offer the 
most advantageous effect for body positions. Surface 
dives and underwater swimming also produce a beautiful 
effect. 

The Terrapin water show, “Spring Interlude,” included 
the following routines. It may be seen from the forma- 
tions how the lights adapt themselves to this particular 
type of swimming. By way of explanation, I would like 
to say that the star formation illustrated is not an exact 
reproduction of the effect. It was necessary to use over- 
head lights in order to take the picture, and consequently 
the girls can be seen. In the actual scene only the colored 
lights and their reflections above and below the water can 
be detected. The theme “Spring Interlude” was climaxed 
by the section termed “The Garden by Moonlight.” The 
first half of the section was devoted to shadow swimming 

girls swimming in formations on three levels, one on 
the surface, another three feet below her, and the third 
three feet lower than the second. This unison gave the 
idea of two shadow reflections. Then came the lights 

With the pool in complete darkness, numbers 4, 5, and 
6 descend the ladder on one side and go hand over hand 
along the side until they reach their positions at the end. 
Numbers 3, 2, and 1 enter by the other ladder and assume 
positions at the end. At signal the lights are switched on 
simultaneously. Beginning with the right arm the line 
moves to the center of the pool in waltz swimming (crawl 
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Figure | Figure 2 


stroke). Change to breast stroke as number 6 leads to 
the right to form a circle moving in counter-clockwise 
direction (Fig. 1). 

Odd numbers tread and join hands to form a small 
circle. Even numbers face out and lock feet on the 
clasped hands of odd numbers, assuming face float posi- 
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Above, a schematic circuit of one light set. Below, details showing 


the construction. 















The figures of the girls are 
seen owing to the necessity of having overhead lighting to get the 


Terrapin swimmers in a star formation. 


photograph. In an actual performance, only the lights are visible to 


the audience. 
tion. Circle slowly revolves in clockwise direction by 
odds treading and evens sculling with their hands (Fig. 
2): 

Even numbers disattach feet and face inward to form 
a larger circle with the odds. While treading water the 
following formations are made: 

Upon signal, join hands and move into the center of 
the circle leaving arms extended outward (behind) as in 
Fig. 3a. In the same position, each individual moves 
away from the center and extends arms forward (inward) 
sO they meet and taper to points (Fig. 3b and photo- 
Facing inward, join right hands in the center. 
this righthand mill, 
the left arm extended in the air, elbow 
just tipping the water. Tread water, circle making one 

(Continued on page 121) 
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A Rating Scale of Player 


Performance in Basketball 
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HERE has been a marked tendency, especially 
during the last decade, to become as objective as 
possible in dealing with the various aspects of coach- 

ing. Even though it is now necessary, and will continue 

to be necessary, to make many decisions on the subjective 
basis of opinion, coaches are availing themselves of the 
increasing number of opportunities to employ facts as 
definite aids in reaching important decisions. This is true 
concerning equipment, techniques, conditioning, and many 

‘ther phases of coaching. An appreciable number of the 
alert members of the profession are doing research and 
making studies to provide devices and data which will 
make it possible to remove more of the guesswork from 
the conduct of athletics, and thus supplant estimates 
with more definite evidence. 

For several vears considerable emphasis has been given 
to studies of the number of times specific skills were 
used in games and the number and types of errors that 
were made. In basketball, the most widely played inter 
school sport in the United States, coaches have checked 
shots made and shots missed, spots from which shots were 
taken, balls recovered, bad passes, good passes, tie balls, 
fouls committed, dribbling errors, and various other 
phases of the game. The evidence thus collected served 
to indicate the skills in which each man was deficient, 
ind to provide a semi-objective basis for rating players. 
Some students of the game have developed charts, rating 
scales, and tests of basketball. Significant among them 
are the works of Howard’ of Ohio State, and Allen, Lapp, 
and Elbel of the University of Kansas. They have pre- 
pared interesting, stimulating studies of basketball abili- 
ties and have developed worth-while rating devices. In 
the scoring of their tests, however, or methods of rating, 
considerable interpretation is left to the opinion of the 
scorers, and owing to the complexity of the scoring, sev- 
eral scorers are required. 

In presenting our method of rating, an effort is made to 
introduce one that: (1) requires comparatively few 
scorers, (2) relies relatively little on the opinions of the 
scorers, and (3) still presents adequate evidence on per- 
formance of skills under game conditions. The contention 
is that those who rank high on this rating scale are 
generally the players who are doing the things their 


G. W. Howard Motor Skills in the Game of Basketball 
Teachers College, New York, 1 
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coaches want done—the things that make for winning 
basketball. 
Players are scored on the following performances. 


Each man gains points when: 


Points 
1. He makes a basket v 3 
2. fie makes a free throw ........5..2..0s.0-5 1 
3. He gains possession of the ball (off backboard 

intercepts pass, recovers opponent’s fumble, 

Ge COS A ss ns sivve stale 5 
5. He gains possession after jump ball ae 
Each man loses points when: 

Points 


1. He misses a shot at the basket (from field or 
free-throw line) pun rete teteiavw iaueeiee 
He loses possession of ball (through fumble 


bad pass, traveling, stepping on line, etc. ) | 
3. He commits a personal foul l 
+. His man scores a basket . Se ee | 
5. He gets tied up with ball . ee oe 5 


The total points gained by a player during scrimmage 
or a game are compiled; from this total is taken the sum 
of the points he loses in the same competition. The re 
sult is his score, which may be positive or negative. The 
individual scores of the various players indicate the rela- 
tive proficiency of each man as compared with the other 
participants. A chart is prepared after competition 
showing each player his weaknesses, which he should 
practice to correct. It also indicates which players give 
evidence of being reliable in competition and which need 
further seasoning and special practice before they are 
ready for competition in a regular game. 

One important factor, good passing, is necessary, to be 
sure, but the scoring of this skill is decidedly compli- 
cated and becomes more subjective if each pass needs to 
be evaluated and recorded by the scorer. By notating 
the errors, interceptions, and other end products of passing 
and ball handling, a reasonably adequate, largely ob- 
jective record of the performance of these skills can be 
obtained, since it is entirely probable that the good per- 
former will make fewer errors. At the risk of providing 
too little evidence on passing and ball handling, only 
those phases that can be scored quite objectively and 
simply are included. This tends to provide a chart that 
is not too complicated for general use in high schools and 
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Tue “For” Carp 


. BEVERESE. 
Name/B B.| LP. |R.F.| T.B./R.T.B. 


Points “for” 
SCORE) players 


B.B Takes ball 

Adams| off back- 
Beak board 
Beban | Leg Intercepts 
ee Ms pass 

Cook | = R.F. Recovers 
Fed | fumble 
te — rB. Ties ball 
Lux | R.T.B. Recovers 
Se tie ball 


colleges, but one which, nevertheless, furnishes most of 
the essential information on the execution of the im- 
portant basketball skills under game conditions. 

When a scrimmage or a game is to take place, a man- 
ager or assistant is given a rectangular card five by eight 
inches, like the one above. This card is arranged with a 
place for the players’ names and the several items on 
which they can gain points. The manager places the 
names of the players alphabetically on the card, sits at 
the side of the playing floor and checks in the proper 
space after each player’s name the various points made. 
It is well to have a coach or helper nearby to aid the 
manager when he scores his first scrimmage in order to 
familiarize him with the system of scoring. 

A manager and a card are also needed for checking the 
points “against” the players during a game or scrimmage. 
The size of the card is the same as in the points “for” and 
the procedure is the same in marking the card, but the 
points are errors made by a player instead of so-called 
good plays. It is also well in this case for the manager 
to have a helper during the first scrimmage he scores. 


How the Summary Chart Is Used 


Information for this chart is taken from three sources: 
(1) the “for” card, (2) the “against” card, and (3) the 
score book. The totals for each item on the “for” card 
and on the “against” card are placed under their respective 
headings on the chart after each man’s name. From the 


score book, ‘“B.” (baskets made), “E.” (free throws 









































THe “Acainst” CARD 


1 s3i—1/—1|—1 Ye Points “against” 

\Name/ ¢ ir BF. |BP| T./S.L.| 54 ORE players . 

_— — * 5 Missed shot 
Adams T.B. Tie ball 
— eC F Fumble 
aoe B.P. Bad pass 
Cook r Traveling, 
Fed double dribbl 
| etc. 
Lux S.L Stepped on 
Van : line 


the de- 
fense is of the type which lends itself to placing the 
responsibility on an individual player for the baskets his 
man makes, then the “M.S.” 
column is also filled in on the chart. 


are recorded on the chart after his name. If 


(baskets his man scores) 


The “for” section of the chart is totaled for each man 
by multiplying the points awarded for each act, by the 
times each act is committed, and then adding all “‘for’ 
points together. That is, on the chart which has hypo 
thetical scores for the men listed, the scores after Adams’ 
name in the upper lefthand corner of each rectangle which 
represents one hypothetical scrimmage, should be figured 


as iouows: 76.8.%1-—7: 312.X1—3: 18.F.XI=1: 
27 Box Sah: [R.T.B XxX 5=15- 3B.X3=9. and 
iF. Xi=1: total=23:5. 


The “against”? section of the chart is summarized in 


the same manner. Score is obtained by subtracting points 
“against” from points “for.” The result may be positive 
or negative. 

For Adams alone the hypothetical scores have been 
recorded for more than one scrimmage. His scores have 


been recorded for six scrimmages to illustrate the method 


of recording. The results of the first scrimmage are 
recorded in the upper left-hand corner of each square, the 
second in the upper right-hand corner, the third just 


below the first, and fourth just below the second, etc. 
To aid in recording, a fine line can be drawn across the 
chart, under the figures representing the number of times 
each act was performed during scrimmages 
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Published for the National Section on Women’s Athletics of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


NTERING ITS SECOND YEAR Of publication under our imprint, this valuable library is being used by 
coaches and players all over the country. Some volumes are published annually, other volumes 
are published in new editions as is necessary. 


A new volume, Badminton, is being published in March. Containing the official rules, articles on 
techniques. charts, approved officials, coaching aids, bibliographies, etc., this library is a practical 
reference shelf on women’s sports for the coach and player. Particular attention is called to the new 
score books now available. 


New Editions 


SOFTBALL—VOLLEYBALL 
With Official Rules and Volleyball Rule Chart 


INDIVIDUAL SPORTS—Archery, Riding, Tennis and Golf 


Tennis Rules Chart 


RECREATIONAL GAMES AND SPORTS 


With Track and Field Information Chart 


FIELD HOCKEY 
With Official Rules, United States Field Hockey Ass’n Umpiring Section 
Section 


BADMINTON 


With Official Rules. Badminton Rules Chart 


Current Editions 


BASKETBALL SOCCER—-SPEEDBALL—FIELDBALL 
With Official Rules and Basketball Technique Chart With Official Rules and Speedball Rules Chart 


LACROSSE AQUATICS 


With Official Rules and Rules Chart With Official Telegraphic Meet Rules and Diving Chart 


Just Published 
Publication, MARCH 


Publication, MARCH 


Publication, 


Publication, 


Paper Edition, 25 cents each Cloth Edition, 50 cents each 


Scare Books 


Ready: Publication, March: Publication, March: 


BASKETBALL BADMINTON FIELD HOCKEY 


Each score book is spiral bound, printed on 





durable paper and priced at 35 cents each 





H——----Cancerming Barnes Books 


In the years we have been growing up. with your profession we have published 
well over 200 books on Health, Physical Education, Sports, Recreation, Dance, Pag- 
eantry, Crafts, Outdoors, etc., and we are happy to say that the great majority of these 
books are still in active demand. We have endeavored to keep you acquainted with our 
publications, new and old, through our advertisements in this magazine and other pro- 
fessional publications, through our bulletins and catalogues, through our personal 
contacts with you at conventions and at your school or college. May we suggest that 
you send us your name and address and indicate what particular subjects are of interest 


to you? Our Spring Bulletin of New Books will be mailed out in March and we are 


sure you will want to receive a copy. Our Complete Catalogue is being prepared to in- 
clude all our new publications and will be sent to you upon your request. Our College 
Department is always at your service to send to you examination copies of our text- 
hooks. Write to us for your book requirements and if we do not publish the books you 


want, we will tell you where they may be obtained. 


EaA. S. Barnes and Company, 67 West 44th St., N.Y. 
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« The Barnes Dollar Sports Library 


HIS PUBLISHING VENTURE. inaugurated in March of last year, has received and continues to receive enthusiastic endorse- 
ane and praise from all who have seen the individual volumes published so far. Each book in order to be included 

in the library has to meet definite standards. The text must be simply written and must be based on practical experi- 
ence in coaching and playing. Each book is prepared so that it can be used by both coach and player. Illustrations, photo- 
graphs or line drawings or both, must illustrate in detail the techniques of the sport. 


In manufacturing the books, the following standards are complied with: (1) Large Type. (2) Clear Printing. (3) Good 


Paper, (4) Durable Cloth Binding, (5) 


Attractive Jackets in Color. 


As evidence that this library is receiving nation-wide approval, it is sufficient to say that the sale of the volumes pub- 


lished to date is approximately 25,000 copies. 


Many teachers and coaches have found that the volumes are admirably suited for use as texts in their coaching courses. 


The forthcoming books and those already published are listed and described below. Why not order these new books now 
and place them on your school or college requisition list for the coming month? 


Forthcoming Books 


RIDING 


by Cor. J. J. Bonirace, 
Retired, United States Cavalry 


The basic fundamentals of good riding for the beginner and 
experts are authoritatively described in this attractive book. 
The author covers the subject in the following chapters: 
Initial Training of Horse and Rider, Riding at the Walk and at the 
Trot, Riding at the Lope, Canter, Gallop and Run, Riding at the 
irtificial Gaits, Riding over Jumps and Riding Bucking Horses, Ele- 
ments of Rough Riding, Endurance Riding and Famous Rides, Ques- 
tions and Answers for the New Rider. : 


Publication, MARCH 
LACROSSE 


by Tap STANWICK. 
Lacross Coach, Lehigh University 


This new book, the first complete one on this increasingly 
popular sport, describes the game completely for the coach 
and player. Each phase of the game is outlined accurately 
and the drawings and photographs illustrate the techniques 
in detail. The chapters are: 

History, The Came, Definitions of Terms, Defense, Attack, Team 
Play, Coaching, Equipment, Sample Plays. 


Publication, MARCH 


Revised Edition 
ARCHERY—Modern Methods in the 
Fundamentals of Target Archery 


by Natacie Rercuart. Instructor in 

Physical Education, Oregon State College, and 
GitmMAN Keasey, National Archery Champion, 
1935, 1936. 


In this new edition, the authors have included new material 
to bring the book up-to-date. Mr. Keasey credits his success 
to the “relaxed method” and this principle is followed 
throughout the book. The chapters are: 


irchery Equipment, Care of Equipment, Teaching an Archery Group, 
irchery Competition, Indoor Archery and Glossary. 


Publication, MARCH 


ROPING 


by Bernarp S. MAson, 

Author of Woodcraft 
Roping and Rope Spinning have always caught the imagi- 
nation. In this interesting book the author imparts to the 
reader the fun and fascination of this litthe known sport. 
The chapters are: 
Ropes and Roping; Rope Spinning—The Flat Spins; Rope Spinning 


——The Vertical Spins; Trick Knots with a Lariat; Lariat Throwing 
Roping Exhibitions and Contests. 


Publication, MARCH 


SWIMMING 
by R. J. H. Kipuutn. 


Swimming Coach. Yale University 


Postponed from November. this book by Yale’s famous 
coach assumes that the reader knows how to swim. Com- 
petitive swimming is analyzed and the various strokes are 
clearly described. The book is divided into: 

Early Season Stroke Analysis and Training, In Water Exercises, 
Swimming Speed and Pace, Final Tune-Up. 


Publication, MARCH 


Just Published 
HOW TO TIE FLIES 

by E. C. Grece, 

Professional Fly Tier 
If you have never taken a fish on a fly of your own making 
you have missed one of the great thrills of fishing. In this 
hooks and 


materials used in fly-tying and then, step by step, tells you 


practical book the author describes the tools, 


how to make 


Wet Flies, Dry Flies, Nymphs, Bass Flies, Feather Streamers, and 
Floating Bugs. The book is concluded with Standard Dressings of 
334 Flies. 


Already Published 


SKIING by Water Pracer, Dartmouth Ski Coach 

WRESTLING by E. C. GaLiacHer. Wrestling Coach, Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical College 

FUNDAMENTAL HANDBALL by Bernatu E. PHitutps, 
Handball Coach, George Washington University 

TRACK AND FIELD by Ray Concer, Director of Recrea- 
tional Athletics, Penn State College 


SKATING by Harotp Putnam and Dwicutr ParKINSON, 
Dartmouth Skating Team, °37 

BETTER BADMINTON by Cart H. Jackson and Lester 
A. Swan. Badminton Coaches. Detroit 

FOOTBALL by GLenn  KiILurncer. Director of 
West Chester (Pa.) State Teachers College 


BASEBALL by Dan Jessee, Baseball Coach, Trinity College 


BASKETBALL by CuHartes Murpny, Basketball Coach, Boys’ Club, Bristol, Conn. 


Each book is fully illustrated, bound in cloth and priced at one dollar 


Announcement will be made at a later date of books on SOFTBALL, FENCING, BOXING, 


SIX-MAN FOOTBALL, GOLF, TENNIS, etc. 


“A. S$. Barnes and Company, 67 West 44th St., N.Y. 


Ask to be advised of their publication dates. 
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Edited by ELIZABETH NOYES, Assistant Secretary 


Convention Previews——Rapid progress is being made in the 
assembling of the National Convention program, and we may 
congratulate Paul Washke, Chairman of the Physical Education 
Division, on being the first person to report a completed program 
with Dr. J. B. Nash of New York University and Ira Thomas of 
the Philadelphia Athletics as the principal speakers. James E. 
Rogers came in a close second with an interesting program of com- 
mittee reports and discussion sessions for the meetings of the 
Society of State Directors of Health and Physical Education. Miss 
Ethel Mealey reports that the Health Education Division will have 
as its theme, “Working Together for Health,” which will be dis- 
cussed from the local, state, and national point of view. Dr. 
Oberteuffer of the Physical Education Teacher-Training Section 
reports himself as practically overwhelmed with the number of 
important reports and problems to be discussed in two short 
periods, but his tentative program shows that he is making an 
excellent selection from the material available. Talks on camp- 
craft and on character development will be presented at the meeting 
oi the Camping Section, of which Mrs. Agnes Stacy is Chairman. 
Julius Kuhnert of the Safety Education Section announces that his 
program will include talks on the correlation of school safety 
programs, on accident liability, and on the 40th Yearbook of the 
American Association of School Administrators—Present Status of 
Safety Education in the Schools. The Dance Section is planning 
a two-day preconvention conference, with sessions led by nation- 
ally known authorities in modern dance, folk dance, social dance, 
and rhythmic bases of movement. This group hopes also to pre- 
sent Lloyd Shaw’s cowboy dancers from the Cheyenne Mountain 
School at one session during the convention. Glenn Howard of the 
College Men’s Physical Education Section announces a session 
devoted to “The Evaluation of Outcomes in Physical Education,” 
and a joint session with the Men’s Athletic Section and the Intra- 
mural Athletic Section on “The Contribution of Physical Educa- 
tion to the Training of Youth in a Democracy.” Several other 
program chairmen have sent in tentative programs, and it is hoped 
that the final program will be in shape in a few weeks. 

Many business meetings are being scheduled during the conven- 
tion, and a number of Association committees will hold special 
sessions. Miss Agnes Wayman, Chairman of the Committee on 
General Policies, announces that this group will meet Sunday 
afternoon and evening, April 21, and all day and evening on Mon- 
day, April 22. The Committee on Editorial Policies under Dr. W. 
W. Patty will also hold a preconvention session, and the Executive 
Committee, Governing Board, and Legislative Council will hold 
their usual sessions, starting with the first Executive Committee 
meeting on Tuesday morning, April 23. Section meetings will start 
on Wednesday afternoon, April 24, and the first general session 
will open the convention officially on Wednesday evening at eight 
o'clock. 

The local committees planning for the convention are also 
active. George Mead, Chairman of Commercial Exhibits, reports 
that thirty-three booths have been sold and additional applications 
are being received. These exhibits are one of the most interesting 
and valuable of our convention features, and we are glad to look 
forward to an especially large showing this year. Requests for 
educational exhibit space are coming in rapidly, and the exhibits 
now scheduled for safety education, health education, and physical 
education promise to be of unusually high quality. 

With all these interesting features scheduled, members of the 
Association will find it worth while to make their plans now to 
attend the Forty-Fifth Annual Convention. Remember the dates 
—April 24-27, and the place, Hotel Stevens, Chicago! 

oS 

The School Nutrition Section, under the leadership of Dr 
Martha Koehne and Dr. Marietta Eichelberger, is carrying forward 
plans for cooperation with the state associations. This section is 
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well equipped to be of service to health educators and physica] 
educators and it is hoped that the state associations will not be 
backward in calling on them for help. 

- * « 


The report on “Interscholastic Athletics for Boys,” which ap- 
peared in the September JouRNAL, has been reprinted. Copies are 
available from the Washington office for 5c each; 100 copies $2.25: 
200 copies $4.50; 300 copies $6.50; 400 copies $8.50; 500 copies 
$10.50. 

oe 


The National Research Committee’s project, which was jp 
preparation for several months, was launched in October, and 
many colleges, universities, and organizations already have been 
contacted. The work of this Committee involves a collection of 
abstracts of research studies in health, physical education, anq 
recreation and the systematic organization of a bibliographical 
list of researches. The abstracted studies are to be available to 
members of our profession and a plan is to be devised for cop. 
tinuing the collection of abstracts from year to year. 

The response to the project has been very favorable, as eyj- 
denced by the number of cards received acknowledging a desire to 
cooperate. If you have not received forms, or if you are interested 
in the abstracts and the bibliography, address your comments to 
Dr. F. S. Lloyd, Chairman, National Research Committee; Head- 
quarters, Rm. 675, 41 West 4th Street, New York City. 

* * * 


A Committee on the Training of Aquatics Teachers has just 
been appointed by President Bell, and plans to present a pre- 
liminary report at the Chicago meetings. Thomas K. Cureton, Jr, 
of Springfield College, is Chairman of the Committee, and F. W. 
Luehring, Jack Hewitt, and Frances Greenwood have accepted 
assignments to serve as members of the Committee. Several other 
Committee members have also been appointed. Their names will 
be announced as soon as their acceptances of this important as- 
signment have been received. 

Ye + 

The Association’s Committee on Senate Bill $1620 reports that 
an amendment to the Bill has been formulated and sent out to 
state directors of health and physical education, and to the presi- 
dents of the state health and physical education associations ior 
suggestions and discussion. According to newspaper reports, the 
“Wagner Health Bill” will not be presented to Congress for action 
this session. In the meantime an Interdepartmental Committee of 
Government Agencies is studying the Bill and may prepare a modi- 
fication of it for presentation to Congress. 

* + * 

Several inquiries have been received recently concerning the 
Association’s information service. In this service the Association 
staff attempts to help members and other interested inquirers find 
the answers to their questions in the field of health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation. This help consists mainly of the suggestion 
of bibliographical materials and other information, with particu- 
lar use of the many articles published in the Journat and the 
Research Quarterly. No free materials for teachers or students 
can be provided through the Association office, but the staff tries 
to keep in touch with reliable sources of material throughout the 
country. As a result of the discontinuance of the School Health 
Education Service of the American Child Health Association, so 
ably carried on by Miss Anne Whitney, the requests for material 
and information on health are especially numerous. In fact, be- 
cause of the many recent organizational changes in this field, it is 
not unusual to receive five or six requests from the same in- 
dividual, addressed successively to the American Child Health 
Association, School Health Education Service, National Education 
Association, American Physical Education Association, and Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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Report of Necrology Committee 


Dr. James A. Naismith 


Death should have no sting tor a life whose devotion 
to the services of humanity achieved such gratifying re- 
sults as did Dr. Naismith’s. Fate was kind to Dr. Naismith 
for he has lived to see the child of his imagination be- 
come the sport of American youth and the pastime of 
many nations. _- 

Few men have made greater contributions to whole- 
some living than he. He was an athlete who could prac- 
tice medicine and preach a sermon; a physician who 
encouraged healthful living through participation in 
vigorous activities; he loved fencing, tumbling, and 
wrestling as much as his basketball game; a minister who 
preached the gospel through participation in athletics, 
who built character in the hearts of young men by means 
of physical activity. 

Dr. Naismith was a Canadian by birth and a citizen 
of the United States by choice. He was born in Almonte, 
Ontario, November 6, 1861. He died November 28, 1939. 

After completing the usual elementary and secondary 
schools, he attended a number of institutions of higher 
learning. ‘He received his A.B. degree from McGill 
University in 1887; completed a course in Theology at 
the Presbyterian Seminary in Montreal in 1890; gradu- 
ated from the International Y.M.C.A. Training School in 
1891; and received his Degree of Doctor of Medicine 
from Gross Medical College (now the University of 
Colorado Medical College), Denver, Colorado, in 1898. 
The following honorary degrees and diplomas have been 
conferred upon him: M.P.E., Springfield College; Hon- 
orary Diploma in Philosophy, McGill University; Hon- 
orary Diploma in Hebrew, McGill University; and 
Teachers’ Diploma. 

“Dr. Naismith taught in the International Y.M.C.A. 
Training School from 1891 to 1895. It was in 1891 that 
basketball was invented. He acted as Physical Director 
of the Denver, Colorado, Y.M.C.A. from 1895 to 1898. 
In 1898 he was made Associate Professor of Physical 
Education at the University of Kansas. His rank was 
advanced to full Professor in 1907. 

“Dr. Naismith was a member of numerous physical ed- 
ucation and medical societies, and has contributed many 
articles on physical education and athletic subjects to 
current professional magazines.” 

The A.A.H.P.E.R. is proud to have had him as a mem- 
ber. On April 1, 1931, Miss Mable Lee, President of 
the A.A.H.P.E.R., presented him the Honor Award of 
Fellow in Physical Education. In proposing his name as 
Fellow, Dr. R. G. Clapp wrote as follows: 

“Dr. Naismith had a vision, far ahead of his time, of 
the social values of recreative and competitive athletics 
and he deserted the ministry, for which he had spent a 
number of years in preparation, because he saw the great 
opportunity in recreative physical education for character 
training of boys and young men. 

“His outstanding originality is evidenced by his in- 
vention of the game of basketball and several other games 
of lesser importance. Basketball is, and probably will be 
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for many years to come, the most popular indoor game. 
It will always stand out as a living monument to Dr. 
Naismith, and future generations will continue to honor 
him for this contribution to competitive sport.” 

Our tribute should not be paid merely in words. It is 
for us to rededicate ourselves in our service to the Ameri- 
can Youth, taking as an example this long life of consci- 
entious service to the cause of physical and health 
education.—Prepared for the Necrology Committee by 
Emil Rath, Chairman. 

Henry W. Luther 


The passing of Henry W. Luther on May 10, 1939, 
brought to an untimely end the services of a man who had 
spent his life in the field of physical education. 

Henry Luther graduated in 1895 from the Normal 
College of the American Gymnastic Union, then situated 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. He became associated with 
the Cleveland Public Schools as a teacher in September, 
1903, and continued in that capacity until 1917 when he 
became Supervisor of Physical Education. 

In 1931, at his own request, Mr. Luther was trans- 
ferred to West Technical High School as head of the De- 
partment of Physical Education, where he continued to 
serve with distinction until September, 1938, when he 
was forced to retire because of ill health. 

At no time in his entire life of service did Henry Luther 
forget for a moment that the terms “teacher of physical 
education” and “gentleman” were synonymous. His every 
act emphasized his consciousness of this fact, as well as 
his undying faith in the profession he had entered. 

In his going, physical education lost a staunch sup- 
porter, a fine gentleman, and a true friend.—Prepared for 
the Necrology Committee by Floyd A. Rowe. 


August Eckel 


Another pioneer has been called from the physical edu- 
cation profession in the death of August Eckel of Nor- 
wood, Ohio. He was responsible for the introduction of 
physical education in the Norwood Public Schools where 
he served as supervisor for twenty-four years, retiring 
eleven years ago. He died on August 30, 1939, at the 
age of seventy-five. 

August Eckel was born in Germany when the American 
Civil War was in progress. As a young man, he.im- 
migrated to America and immediately became identified 
with the New York Turners. His interest carried him to 
the Normal College of the American Gymnastic Union at 
Indianapolis where he received a diploma in 1891. During 
the next ten years, he taught in and around New York 
and came to Cincinnati in 1902 as instructor of the West 
Cincinnati Turnverein and Norwood Turnverein. Two 
years later he entered the Norwood Public School system 
and made his greatest contribution there. 

His wife, Susan C. Eckel, is still carrying the torch as 
physical education teacher at Norwood High School and 
his son and daughter-in-law are also members of the 
profession. August Eckel was devoted to his work, had a 
host of friends, and was a lovable character. He was an 
honorary member of Phi Epsilon Kappa, physical edu- 
cation fraternity, and a life-long Turner—Prepared for 
the Necrology Committee by W. K. Streit. 
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Correction: the meeting of the Physical Education group 
that is to discuss the topic “Physical Recreation as a Human 
Resource for Educational Development” will meet Friday 
afternoon, February 23, at the Hotel Palmer, Chicago. This 
is not the first time that physical education has been on the 
program of the Progressive Education Association Confer- 
ence. Because of Laurentine Collins, Rosalind Cassidy, and 
others, physical education and its educational implications 
have been discussed in previous programs of this powerful 
educational group. It is hoped that there will be a large 
meeting of those interested in this subject at the discussion 
on Friday, February 23. 

eS aS * 

Dr. H. F. Kilander, Dean of Panzer College, sends the fol- 
Icwing notice: “The Fifth Annual Health Education Conference 
will be held at Panzer College in East Orange, New Jersey, on 
Saturday, March 9. The program will deal principally with 
materials of instruction in health and safety education.” 





Many groups and individuals are protesting vigor- 
ously against the promotion of American football for 
women and the football rules as written by men for 
women. The N.A.A.F. and other women’s organiza- 
tions are active in their condemnation. The State Direc- 
tors have been particularly active; they have written 
strong letters of protest. It is hoped that this project 
will be abandoned. 











Had an interesting visit the other day at Thomas Jefferson 
High School in Brooklyn with our good friend Martin Rodgers 
and his splendid staff. It was a pleasure to see a modern, progres- 
sive program in a congested high school in which every boy was 
being exposed to a wide variety of physical activities that will 
carry over into adult life with skilled training and a splendid ap- 
preciation of this by the boys. In brief, it was a demonstration 
that a progressive educational program could be developed in a 
large high school in spite of the problems of scheduling, facilities, 


and large numbers. 
* * > 


Frank P. Maguire resigned as State Director of Health 
and Physical Education in Pennsylvania to accept the position 
as State Director of Community Service Projects of the 


W.P.A. oe 


$1.50 is the price of the Cleveland course of study entitled “A 
Program of Physical Education Activities for Elementary Schools” 
instead of $1.00 as reported in this column in January. This 
excellent material may be had for $1.50 from the Division of 
Publications, Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 

* * * 


Dr. John Brown of the national Y.M.C.A. presented the 
Gulick Award to Dr. Jay B. Nash of New York University 
at the Annual Luncheon of the New York City Health and 
Physical Education Teachers Association. 

* * *& 

The Twenty-first Teachers College Camp Leadership Course 
will have its beginning meeting on Monday, February 12. The 
course will include all phases of the camping movement as they 
pertain to organization, administration, and supervision of camp- 
ing. * ‘i ” 

My recent trip to eleven states in the southland was most 
encouraging, especially to see the many fine gymnasiums 
being built in Louisiana. They are large, separate buildings 
and most of them are also used as community recreation 
centers. I traveled 800 miles in Louisana with State Direc- 
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tor Jess Hair and saw some very fine programs. It was g 
to see the elementary classrcom teachers participating jy 
regular organized physical education. 

: + «* 

State Director Charles Spencer, North Carolina, is Working oy 
a state manual in secondary education. 

* £ * 

Miss Mary Coleman is doing a fine job at the Women’s 
College at Greensboro. She has been a member of the Greens. 
boro Recreation Commission from the beginning. 

s ¢ «& 

“Masterpieces of American Folk Art” is the title of an gy. 
hibition of folk art materials sponsored by the National Commit. 
tee on Folk Arts of the United States. The exhibit may be seep, 
at the Folk Arts Center, 670 Fifth Avenue, New York City, from 
January 29 through March. The hours are 11 to 5:30 except 
Sundays. Admission is 25 cents. 

s+ *« ++ 


Mrs. Mary Ella Lunday Soule has for the past twely 
years been doing a fine job at the University of Georgia; 
Athens. She has a splendid plant, both indoor and outdoor, 
and a good, well-balanced faculty. She also is a member of 
the local Community Recreation Commission in Athens, 

* * x 

The 11th annual State Health Education Meeting for School 
Nurses held under the auspices of the New Jersey Department of 
Public Instruction was a great success. Miss Lula Delworth of Dr, 
Ireland’s staff reports that New Jersey has 628 school nurses, of 
whom 408 are full time. Practically all of them receive full 
salaries from Boards of Education. 

. s+ & 


Had a fine visit with Dr. Oliver Cornwell of North Caro- 
lina. He has a marvelous combination building erected ata 
cost of $800,000. A beautiful pool 165 ft. long—5O meters— 
is included in it. The gymnasium has what is probably one 
of the largest covered floors, along with the intramural 
building at the University of Michigan. 

* * Ok 

Since the development of the state-wide program in North 
Carolina under state leadership, there has been a remarkable in- 
crease in the employment of full-time physical education teachers, 

* * * 


The National Association, along with other groups such 
as the Society of State Directors, is very much interested in 
the successful passage of proposed Senate Bill 1620 which 
will appropriate national funds through state departments of 
education for health instruction in the schools. Dr. Jesse F. 
Williams is chairman of the committee for our National As- 
sociation for this amendment to the Social Security Act. 

* + «*& 

New Jersey is very much interested in archery, and William P. 
Uhler, Jr., of the State Department is pushing this excellent pro- 
gram. He has contributed an excellent Archery Handbook which 
has been published by the Robin Hood Archery Company, 971 
Broad Street, Newark, New Jersey. Mr. Uhler has also been devel- 
oping some splendid programs on “Home Made Games” and 
“What to Do on Rainy Days.” He is meeting the demands of the 
small rural schools. se « 


The National Physical Education Service of the National 
Recreation Association was founded over twenty years ago 
to develop and promote through state departments of educa- 
tion state-wide programs in health and physical education. 
This has been a most successful year because 3 new state 
directors have been appointed for the first time in Arkansas, 
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Georgia and South Carolina and for the first time two women 

sistant were appointed in Maryland and North Carolina. 
There was a change in Missouri, with Mr. Stith replacing 
Mr. Adams. * * x 

The Doctor of Philosophy study by Theresa Dower Jones, 
entitled “The Development of Certain Motor Skills and Play 
Activities in Young Children—A Genetic Study of the Motor 
Development of Preschool Children as Revealed by Their Use of 
Wheel Play Materials,” published by Bureau of Publications of 


Columbia University, is an interesting and helpful contribution. 
* * * 
William D. Nixon has been appointed State Coordinator 
of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, State De- 
rtment of Education, South Carolina. This is the first 
State Director in South Carolina and we now have twenty- 
five state directors, the largest number at any one time. 
* * * 
Joe Hall, State Director of Florida, is working on a health 


education curriculum. 
* * 


Dr. Ben Salt at the University of Florida is carrying on 
some very interesting studies in the experimental schools, es- 
pecially in teaching units in physical education. 

‘+ ££ & 

Physical Education in the Elementary Schools is a new book by 

Strong Hinman, published by Prentice-Hall. 
. & »& 

A number of State Directors have written strong letters 
in protest against the promotion of girls football and girls 
football rules by a group of men in California. 

s * « 

D. A. Hindman, Physical Education Professor at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, nursed a slashed ankle as a result of an encounter 
with a 260-lb. wounded boar in the Cherokee National Forest. 

.e = © 


At a recent meeting in Hollywood, Florida, Laurence Di- 
benedetto of New Orleans was unanimously elected 1940 pres- 


ident of the A.A.U. 
:* « *€ 


E. V. Graves, State Director of Virginia, has gotten out some 
excellent new health material based on the child and the child 


needs. 
* ok * 


The College Physical Education Association had a most 
successful annual meeting at the Hotel New Yorker, Decem- 


ber 27-29. 
* * * 


The Annual New York State Health and Physical Education 
meetings .were held in Syracuse. About 1500 were in attendance 
and a very fine program was given under the leadership of State 
Director Hiram Jones. 

a aa 

I was much impressed with the splendid physical educa- 
tion building and facilities and also with the staff and the 
program at Southwestern Louisiana Institute and also at the 
State Teachers College at Natchitoches, La. Mr. R. L. Browne 
at Southwestern and Mr. Newsome at State Teachers are 
doing fine jobs. 

- * «4 

Ben W. Miller of Indiana University has done another good 

job in his “Student Manual for Adapted and Restricted Physical 


Education.” 
* * * 


Hartley D. Price, Assistant Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois, will teach this summer at Wash- 
ington State College, Pullman. 

; * * 

One of the most important meetings attended on a recent trip 
was a teacher-training convention of representatives from all the 
colored institutions of higher learning in Alabama. This meeting 
should prove fruitful and it was a privilege to serve Jessie Gar- 
rison. 
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DON’T THROW 
IT AWAY YET 


“THERE'S still plenty of fungicidal power in that Alta-Co 


‘ Powder solution,” says the physical director. “Don’t 


throw it away yet.” And he’s right. This new material 
for the prevention of Athlete’s Foot is stable in solution: 
does not quickly break down in the presence of 
amounts of organic matter which normally get into foot 
tubs: need not be changed so frequently as other 
materials. It is powerful, yet non-irritating. Send for 
report H-01. It will go to you prompily. 


Men 


POWDER 
R hoe the fool tub 





The C.B. Dolge Co.-Westport, Conn. 
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“How We Do It’ 


Safety Devices for Indoor Track 




















UR Detroit schools have found that the devices discussed in 
Onis article have eliminated many injuries which have previ- 
ously occurred in indoor track. The material is inexpensive and is 
valuable not only for indoor track but for other gymnasium activ- 
ities where safety is a factor. It has been suggested that other 
schools over the country might be interested in knowing about 

these devices 
which have been 
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in our experience 
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Because of the 
increase in the 
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dents in the thir- 
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-/RON LUGS THAT FASTEN SPRINGS. 

D-FLOOR LEVEL, and the pole vault 

E£-WINDOWS ABOVE BACKSTOP during the past 
two years, it has 





been necessary to - 


experiment with safety devices for these events. I attribute the 
increase in the number of accidents to the speed that has been 
developed in starting and running. High school boys have been 
breaking records in track consistently during the past few years. 
Most of our gymnasiums are not long enough to enable boys to 
stop before they reach the wall. The policy in the past has been 

to hang mats on 


SHOT PUT the wall at the end 





of the lanes. How- 
ever, this has not 
been satisfactory 
as the increased 
speed has caused 
boys to hit the 
wall with such 
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of eliminating 
these hazards has been discussed by all directors, coaches, and 
board of education engineers. I experimented with mats, hanging 
them at different distances from the wall. However, this was not 
effective. After experimenting with various types of springs, I con- 
cluded that the ordinary double bed spring with metal strip and 
little coil springs at the ends and sides proved most satisfactory. 
It was then 
POLE VAULT necessary to find 
a simple way of 
fastening these bed 
springs to the wall 
at the end of each 
lane. Iron lugs 
, were attached to 
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window sill to hold the top. In order to make the bed spri 
secure and solid, it was only necessary to raise it about an inch 5 
that the lugs might fall into place. 

Five sets of double bed springs were found to be wide enough 
for six lanes. The springs were covered with 4’x8’ mats Which 
were fastened to the top of the springs by lacing a rope through 
the handles of the mat and the top of the spring. The Most 
satisfactory way is to place a board on top of the mats on the top 
of the springs and clamp it down to the spring frame. The cost 
of the spring is $6.95 a set plus labor cost for first installation, 

At every shot-put practice and track meet gymnasium floors 
were being broken. The expense of repair was fast becoming ay 
item of importance. I experimented with bleacher boards and 
found that this problem could be solved by putting bleacher seat 
or foot boards on the floor and covering them with mats. 

The experience in setting up a landing for the shot gave m 
the following idea for the pole vault landings: 

Fold two 4’x8’ mats, lengthwise; place them in position four. 
teen feet apart; place two layers of mats on the bleacher boards, 
A space of about three inches will be left between the floor anq 
the bleacher boards. This space will allow the boards to spring, 
taking up the landing shock. 

GrorcGE M. MeEap, 
Supervisor of Health and Physical Education 
Detroit Public Schools. 


Volleyball Skill Tests for Girls 


| following tests have been found useful as prognostic tests 

and as achievement aims in junior and senior high schools, 
Each test may be scored on a ten-trial or a five-trial basis. The 
latter basis becomes more workable where space is limited and 
classes are large. 

Tests should be given to groups of from three to five with 
a scoring leader in charge. Two such groups may be working on 
one court and the groups rotating between test and game so that 
one complete test may be administered in one day in large classes, 

Test 1—Service 

Court.—No extra markings. 

Score——Number of in-bound balls served. 

Procedure—tThe scorer stands at the back line to watch for 
line violations and illegal serves. The testee stands behind the 
serving line and serves across the net as in play. All line balls 
are scored good balls and other balls must fall in the opposite 
court to be good. The other members of the squad stand in the 
opposite court to return the ball to the testee after it has bounced. 
Because this is essential in all balls falling close to the line, it isa 
good procedure to follow with each ball served. 

Test 2—Spike 

Court——Line drawn parallel to the net and 4 ft. from it on 
the opposite side from the testee. 

Score——Number of balls falling within this 4 ft. space. 

Procedure——tThe testee stands three feet from the net. A setup 
girl stands the same distance from the net and to one side of the 
girl who is taking the test. This girl tosses a high arched ball to 
the testee, trying to imitate a setup. The testee leaps to spike the 
ball within the four-foot space on the opposite court. In case of 
very bad setup plays, the trial may be taken over. With advanced 
players, the true setup may be used by bringing in a third girl 
who tosses to the set-up girl, the setup girl then giving the testee 
a real setup. This usually lengthens the testing time and gives 
an added opening for errors. 

Test 3—Net Recover 

Court—No extra markings. 

Score-—Number of balls falling in own court and sent higher 
than testee’s head. 

Procedure-—The testee stands 4 or 5 ft. from the net. Helper 
1 stands the same distance from the net and about 4 ft. to one 
side. Helpers may also be behind to recover the ball after it has 
bounced. Helper 1 tosses the ball into the net directly in front of 
the testee who squats low, lifts the ball over her own head before 
it touches the ground, and places it behind her in her own court. 
The ball must be allowed to bounce, and must not go over the 
net from the testee’s hands. Misses count for any ball going over 
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t, any ball not going higher than the shoulders of the 
’ 


9 OR and any ball which bounces outside 


helpers standing behind her, 


wn court. , 
~~ this test the net must be very tight and the ball must be 


ily i i Il down the net 
very easily so that it will tend to Tol 
po bounce far into the back field. This is a test for balls 


deadened by the net. 
Test 4—Placement 

Court—Draw a line parallel to the net and halfway into the 
court. On the same side of the court draw two lines parallel to 
the sidelines dividing one side of the court into six equal spaces. 
Score-—Number of balls falling into designated spaces. 

Procedure—The testee stands 6 ft. behind the net and across 
ae pechager be-apnay markings. She states, before she starts each 
ball, into which space she intends to place the ball. She may omit 
one space because she has only five trials but she must not plan 


to play the same area twice. . 

A helper stands beside the testee and gives her a setup as in 
test 2. 
Score—Number of placements made as designated. She may 
not count a play falling into an unused area when aiming at 
another. 

Marie SNAVELY 
Lowell Junior High 
Long Beach, California 


Skee Baseball 


HE close of the basketball season created a need for an ac- 

tivity that would afford opportunities for the continuous teach- 
ing of baseball skills, and at the same time provide competitive 
group competition. 

Softball indoors was tried. Although the game has its ad- 
vantages, the disadvantages greatly outweighed them. The size 
of the gymnasium, the ball, and large classes made the game im- 
practical for indoor use in our physical education program at 
DeVilbiss High School. 

The uncertain weather often forces us back indoors after the 
outdoor spring program is inaugurated. Such uncertainties result 
in additional adjustments both to the pupil and the teacher con- 
cerning the activity and the pupil’s progress in the activity. Then, 
too, one invariably finds an increase in disciplinary problems when 
activities are changed before they can be followed through to 
completion. 

Realizing a need for new activity here, the writer devised a 
variation of baseball whereby once the skills were started they 
could be carried on without interruption and the teaching proce- 
dures could continue regardless of whether the work were carried 
on indoors or outdoors. 

The interest aroused within our school in the activity became 
so great and the opportunities for the teaching of baseball skills 
so unlimited that the activity soon was incorporated in the pro- 
grams of physical education in the other high schools in Toledo. 

The name of “skee-baseball” was selected due to the sim- 
ilarity between the action of the ball after the delivery by the 
pitcher and that of the popular amusement game of skee-bowling. 

At a recent meeting of the Physical Education Section of the 
Northwestern Ohio Teachers Association the game was presented 
for observation and comment to three hundred teachers of physical 
education which resulted in its widespread use and adoption in 
northwestern Ohio. 

The game is played as follows: In one corner of the gym- 
nasium, lay out a baseball diamond with the bases 30 ft. apart 
and with the pitcher’s box 25 ft. from home plate. Directly through 
the middle of home plate so that only the infield half of the plate 
is exposed, place two two-inch mats, one on top the other. The 
length of the mats should be parallel to a line drawn through first 
and third base. We used mats 5x10 ft. The batter’s box is de- 
termined by the area of the mats on the same side of the plate 
from which he stands to bat. The batter must remain on the mat 
when he is batting and a regulation soft ball bat is used. 

The pitcher must bowl the ball (a soccer football inflated to 
only five pounds) so that the ball rolls on the floor, then strikes 
the mat and rises up through the standard strike area. The batter 
is not permitted to strike at the ball until after it touches the mat. 
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AT LAST — SAFE, NON-POISONOUS 


ATHLETE’S FOOT 
PRE VEN 2] Gee 





Five successful years without a change in this 
revolutionary method. Onox still does the job 
alone, unassisted. 


SIMPLE 
EFFICIENT 
ECONOMICAL 


a 
Met yg 


100% SATISFACTION IN 
YOUR SCHOOL TEST OR 
YOU PAY NOTHING! 


Write for reports of users and trial offer. 
Complimentary bottle to coaches and 
P. E. D's. if requested. 











MAKES THE SKIN UNSUITABLE 
SOIL FOR FUNGUS GROWTH 





Odorless yet destroys odors. No injury to 
fabrics, no loss of strength from age or ex- 
posure. Relieves burning feet. Students like it. 


ONOX Inc., 121 Second Street, San Francisco, California. 
Eastern Division: 4206 First Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 
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Fast ball, curves, and even a change of pace can be thrown by 
the pitcher. 

The rules of softball govern the game with whatever exceptions 
are required pertaining to the pitcher, batter, ball, and floor rules 
necessary according to the room or gymnasium used. 

(Editor’s Note: A copy of the rules and diagrams of the floor 
may be obtained by writing the auther and enclosing a self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope.) 

J. Larsen WAGNER 
DeVilbiss High School 
Toledo, Ohio 


The Double-Pole Posture Test 


F LABORATE equipment and specialized training have long been 
considered necessary for the teacher who attempts to correct 
poor posture. 

This double-pole method is so simple and graphic that it can 
be used by the classroom teacher and the teacher of sports to 
show the student the relation of the body segments in the antero- 
posterior plane (side view). The shift of the segments in ad- 
justment of the body is instantly perceptible. Pictures and posters 
and drawings are all used to ‘give posture knowledge to a student, 
but it is difficult for him to apply this to his own body. 

Wands or yardsticks or any other pole 
which is not as tall as the individual tested 
may be used, and the student’s clothing 
should be loose enough so that the poles 
may touch the body at the points desig- 
( nated. 

One pole is held vertically by the ex- 
aminer at the subject’s back, touching the 
dorsal and sacral regions, passing between 
the shoulder blades and prominences of the 
hips, in line with the spine. This pole 
should be nearly perpendicular in all cases. 
The other pole is held against the sternum 
(breast bone) and abdomen with the upper 
end just lower than the chin. 

In good posture the neck will be re- 
tracted until the head touches the pole at 
the back, the abdomen will be retracted 
so that the pole in front will slant in toward the feet and can then 
be lifted so as to pass in front of the face and still remain in con- 
tact with the abdomen and chest. 

In poor posture if the chest is low and the abdomen is prom- 
inent, the upper end of the front pole will be under the chin and 
will slant forward away from the feet while the head will not 
touch the rear pole. 





Dr. Heten D. DENNISTON 
Department of Physical Education for Women 
University of Wisconsin 


Co-ordinating Recreational Activities of College Men 


T HE coordinating of related activities is rather generally accepted 
as desirable. Belief in this policy has led to the inclusion of 
numerous recreative activities in the program of men’s activities 
at Kent State University at Kent, Ohio. A book, Men’s Activities, 
issued annually, gives descriptions, a calendar of events for the 
current year, and lists winners in past years. This book is placed 
in the hands of each man at the beginning of the year, and in- 
dicates many activities in which he, as a member of the Men’s 
Union, may participate. 

The activities include some of a social nature, such as dinners, 
smokers, dances, funfest or vaudeville programs, Father and 
Son’s Day, and many athletic, literary, artistic, and hobby 
activities. The non-athletic individual events include sketching, 
column writing, feature and editorial writing, photography, poster 
making, familiar éssay, short story, poetry, hobbies, and others. 

Athletic activities occupy a large place in the program, there 
being between fifteen and twenty, including those of moderate 
vigor, such as horseshoes, table tennis, basket shooting, fly casting 
and archery, and those of a more vigorous nature, such as cross- 
country running, wrestling, gymnastics, track, swimming, hand- 


ball, tennis, and fencing. The points won in some of the 
events are the results of regular intramural contests, such 
country, gymnastics, swimming, golfing, and track and 
other events, as horseshoes, archery, table tennis, 
special contests are held and points awarded. 

By combining points won in various types of activities, both 
athletic and non-athletic, the scope of activities in which men 
participate is coordinated, and their interests and Participation 
increased. The individual award consists of a card in a leather 
case, there being four of these awards made in each activity 
The grand award made annually is a silver cup given to the 
man accumulating the greatest number of points. Officials at 
Kent State feel that this cooperation between the Dean of Men's 
office and the Intramural Athletic Department has resulted jn a 
widened interest and participation by men students and a ¢. 
ordination both effective and desirable. 


athletic 
4S Cross. 
field. Ip 
and tennis 


G. J. ALTmMAnn 
Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 


An Indoor Interclass Pentathlon 


W E had a definite problem in our school, in interesting the 

boys in voluntary athletic competition. In endeavoring to 
solve this problem, we have evolved a plan which we feel may be 
of interest and assistance to other schools. Townsend Harris High 
is a preparatory school to the College of the City of New York 
The coures are so arranged that the requirements may be completed 
in three years. Both the high school and the College of Business 
and Civic Administration use the same gymnasium, which js 
sixty by ninety ft. The use of the gymnasium by the high schoo} 
is limited to the hours between 8:30 and 12:10. 

Each year is divided into an upper and a lower group, “C” 
representing the freshmen, “B” the intermediates, “A” the seniors, 
The gymnasium classes meet twice a week for a fifty-three minute 
period. 

In former years, we tried various methods of competition for 
a trophy donated for the purpose of stimulating interclass compe- 
tition, but we never had the response we desired. Our interclass 
activities include such voluntary athletics as swimming, water 
soccer, basketball, and handball in the fall term; and swimming, 
water baseball, indoor baseball, and handball in the spring term, 
as well as the pentathlon I am about to describe. This is a 
fairly comprehensive program, but because voluntary activities 
were crowded into six Saturdays, between nine and eleven o’clock, 
not too much interest had been shown by the boys. As a result, 
some time ago, the health education staff hit on the scheme of 
running a pentathlon which would take place during the regular 
health education period. 

We were not at all sure the idea of a pentathlon would interest 
the boys, but after calling a meeting of the class athletic managers, 
we found they were enthusiastic about the plan. At this meeting, 
the following events were decided upon: (1) potato race, 70 yards, 
three potatoes; (2) basketball throw, 30 seconds; (3) standing 
broad jump; (4) twenty-yard dash; (5) pull-ups. 

Announcements of the forthcoming pentathlon were made in 
all the gymnasium classes, in the school paper, and by the class 
athletic managers. 

Two weeks prior to the contest, we ran all the classes through 
the five events to familiarize the boys with the procedure. We 
also took enough records of the scores made to draw up a chart 
to be used in giving a numerical mark to each contestant for each 
event. In scoring, to determine the winning class, we decided to 


add the highest fifteen scores of each class, the five highest in 


each of the three weight divisions. The weight divisions set up. 
were, 110 and under, 125 and under, and unlimited weights. As 
an added inducement, it was decided to add the per cent of com- 
petitors as compared with the official class register, to make up the 
total score. 

In order to have a workable size group, the first time the class 
met for the pentathlon half were sent to the pool for a general 
swimming program, while the remainder competed in the gym- 
nasium. At the second meeting of the class, the order was re- 
versed. With this plan in operation, the largest competing group 
was one hundred boys. 
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All but the physically handicapped boys, the “specials” as we 
call them, competed. The “specials” played an active part during 
the events by assisting the staff in the recordings. 

As soon as the boys were in uniform on the day of the pen- 
tathlon they entered the gymnasium and formed a line around the 
wall. Each contestant was given his Pentathlon Record Card, 
which had been previously filled out as to name, section, etc. With 
this card, each boy went first to the scales to be weighed in for 
classification. From here, he rotated to each event in order. A 
member of the staff was at each event to act as a judge, and a 
“special” acted as recorder. Various devices were used to speed 
up the procedure and avoid unnecessary delay. For example: the 
potato race was set up in duplicate, one set being used while the 
previous competitor reset the other. Also, two sets of baskets were 
used for the 30-second throw. The tester at the fifth event 
checked to see that each card was completed and collected as the 
boys left the gymnasium. 

The first pentathlon proved of so much interest to the boys 
that we have made it a semi-annual event. We have learned from 
experience and have made changes from year to year. We now 
use a single record card for each boy for the six terms he is in 
school, instead of a new one for each pentathlon. This gives each 
boy a chance to check his improvement from term to term, not 
only in the events but in such interesting things as his gain in 
weight. 

The pentathlon makes up only one part of the interclass pro- 
gram, and because the freshmen are younger and less skilled in 
this as well as in the other interclass events, we inaugurated an- 
other change, and created two competing divisions, one made up 
of the freshmen, the Lower and Upper “C”, and the other group- 
ing or division of Upper and Lower “A’s” and “B’s.” 

The tables below show the results of the most recent pentath- 
lon. 

“A” anp “B” DrvIsion 








Points in 











No. Points in 
Class Register Participating Competition Participation Totals 
UA. 207 177 5195 86 5281 
bA. 192 160 5013 83 5096 
UB. 233 208 5000 90 5090 
L.B. 197 185 4845 94 4939 
829 730 
“C” Division 
Uc. 251* 238 4948 91 5039 
LX. 129 115 4417 89 4506 
380 353 








*This class is larger than the Lower C, because new entrants 
from Junior High join their ranks in this grade. 


Many of our Townsend Harris boys had never entered into 
competitive activities, and were very reluctant to sign up in the 
voluntary interclass events. The Pentathlon is unique in that it 
initiated the boys into the fun and the spirit of competition and 
the feeling of class loyalty. 

Ernest V. FEercuson, Jr. 
Townsend Harris High School 
New York City 


Temporary Gymnasium Floor Markings 


y the January JournaL a method of marking floors with pre- 

pared chalk was described. Here is an alternative method which 
is being used in the Kansas City, Missouri, Schools. Alabastine, a 
cold water paint, is mixed with water to the desired consistency. 
when it may be applied easily. After it is dry it will stand hard 
wear but can be removed whenever necessary. The powder can 
be purchased in a variety of colors at most paint shops or drug 
stores, or may be obtained from the manufacturers, The Alabas- 
tine Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

AILEEN CARPENTER 
Department of Health and Physical Education 
Teachers College of Kansas City 
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As Originall 
Developed by.. 


DR. FORREST C. 
“PHOG” ALLEN 


Director of Physical 
ucation and Varsity 
Basketball Coach 

University of Kansas 

wrence, Kansas 


Fills a need in every school . . . Goal-Hi is a new year- 
‘round indoor and outdoor play-game for boys and girls of 
all ages .. . May be played by entire gym classes or play- 
ground groups. . . Official Rules Book by Dr. Allen... 
Same single piece of equipment may be used in the gym 
or on the playground . . . Unexcelled as a stimulating 
exercise and as a lead-up game to regular basketball 
. . - It costs little to play Goal-Hi. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
(Manufactured Under Exclusive License Agreement) 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CoO. 
3538 DeKalb Street » » » St. Louis, Mo. 


Authorized Sales Representative in Your Locality 








ALWAYS SAFE! 
No needles are used 
in OZITE Platen Proc- 
ess Felting . . . so no 
broken metal can ever be 
found in gym mats filled with 
Genuine OZITE! 

Whenever you buy or recondi- 
tion your gym mats, insist on a 
filler of Genuine OZITE All Hair 
Felt . .. it’s not only safer but 
also more economical! You'll 
have fewer repl ts 
OZITE stays “springy” longer. 
Your mats will be more resilient 
when new and they'll stay alive 
through many years of hard pun- 
ishment. 

OZITE All Hair Gym Mat Felt 
is heavier and denser than ordi- 
nary cushion felts. Its laminated 
construction insures a smooth, flat 
lie, free from lumps. Platen proc- 
ess felting assures complete free- 
dom from broken needles 
that can be so injurious to 
the users. Better manufactur- 
ers always use OZITE ... 
eareful Athletic Directors al- 
ways insist on it! 


AMERICAN HAIR & FELT CO. 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 








WRITE FOR NAMES OF MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS WHO CAN SUPPLY YOU 
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President—Alice C. Aldrich, Montpelier, Vermont. 
Pres.-Elect—W. L. Hughes, Columbia University. 

Vice-President (Health)—Walter Cox, Ithaca, N.Y. 
Vice-President (Physical Education)—Loretta C. Ryan, New York. 
Vice-President (Recreation)—L. C. Schroeder, Pittsburgh. 
Sec.-Treasurer and News Editor—Grace E. Jones, Summit, N.J. 


Convention: Boston, March 26-29 


Eastern District Convention Plans 


Where? Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. — 

When? Tuesday, March 26, through Friday, March 29, 1940. 
These dates are so arranged that you may take week ends to 
travel and not miss a single moment of the convention! 

Boston is waiting to exterid a cordial welcome to you. We 
hope you will arrive Tuesday morning and stay right through 
until Saturday. We want you to browse about, thoroughly enjoy 
yourself, and take much knowledge and a heaping measure of 
friendliness back to your homes and schools. 


Important Opening Day Planned 


The Opening Session is Tuesday at 8:00 p.m. at the Statler. 
We hope that Governor Saltonstall and Mayor Tobin will be on 
hand to greet you, and that Mr. Gould, Superintendent of the 
Boston Schools, will entrust you with the latchkey to the schools. 
Mrs. Alice Coutts Aldrich, President of the Eastern District Society 
will address you, and Professor Earnest Hooton, an anthropologist 
with an international reputation, will speak. You must not miss 
his inimitable way of bringing home his points. His sense of 
humor is keen. Dancing will follow and we hope to have a happy 
surprise at this point. 

We know, however, that before you settle down to the Open- 
ing Session you will wish to renew acquaintance with some of 
Boston’s many schools, hospitals, or health centers, so for a pre- 
convention program we are arranging school visitations for Tues- 
day morning and afternoon. Tuesday, too, affiliated organizations 
will hoid meetings and ‘he Therapeutic Section will start its dis- 
cussions at 2:00 p.m. at the Statler. There will be a demonstration 
of work at the Bouvé-Boston School of Physical Education, 105 
South Huntington Avenue, at 2:15. (To be sure of a reserved 
seat write to the School). At 5:00 p.m. student delegates from 
all the teacher-training institutions of the Eastern District gather 
at 105 South Huntington Avenue for a meeting and supper (in- 
vitation). 

Section Meetings Featured 

Wednesday section meetings will start at nine o’clock promptly. 
At 11:15 Dr. Abraham Myerson, one of our ablest psychiatrists, 
will speak on “Red and Green Lights of Activity.” 

Wednesday afternoon the Women’s Athletic Section will be 
guests of Wellesley College. Plans are going forward for very 
interesting group meetings there. 

At 4:15 discussion groups in health, physical education, and 
recreation will be held at the Statler. Come and talk all you want 
to and air all your views. All discussion groups will be under 
able leaders. 

Arrangements for the evening have not yet been made. 

Thursday, another very full day, will start with Section meet- 
ings at 9:00 a.m. There will be a large student gathering in the 
ballroom. Student representatives from all the teacher-training 
groups will either speak or lead in discussions. 


School and college luncheons will come at 12:30. Miss Elise 
Nelsen of Sargent College, 6 Everett St., Cambridge, will sen 
information in regard to these. 

At 2:00 p.m. there will be a visit to the Forsyth Dental School 
for those interested. A busy afternoon of Section meetings wil] 
start at 2:30 at the Statler. 

The program for the latter part of Thursday afternoon and 
evening has not been definitely arranged, but at one of these 
times Professor Anton DeHaas, the much-sought-after commenta. 
tor, will speak on “International News, up to the Minute.” 

Friday, again be on hand at 9:00 a.m. for Section meetings, 
At 11:15 Miss Mildred McAfee, President of Wellesley College 
will speak. This is not final but she said she was very much in. 
terested in our problems and wanted to come. We will be fortunate 
to have her because she is so much in demand. Following her 
talk, summaries will be given of the papers and discussions of 
many of the sections. In the afternoon, sections will again meet 
at 2:00, and at 4:15 there will be another meeting on all phases 
of our work—health, physical education, and recreation. 

The convention officially closes at 6:00 p.m. In the evening 
Sargent College will hold a demonstration at the Boston Arena. 


Student Delegates Especially Invited 


The Banquet Committee is planning a very special banquet 
(formal). Air: good food—good time—much laughter. This will 
be held either Wednesday or Thursday evening. Then, too, an 
effort is being made to have the convention mean a great deal to 
the student delegates. In addition to the meeting and supper on 
Tuesday, a luncheon at the Pioneer (85 cents) is being planned for 
Wednesday. It is hoped that the teacher-training institutions will 
have their student delegates go to the banquet, and the committee 
is arranging student tables so that they can have a very good time 
together. 

Again let me say we are looking forward to seeing every one 
of you at the convention. Watch for the complete program in 
the March JournaL, and meanwhile let me know if you have any 
interesting suggestions. 


d you 


MaryjoriE Bouve 
Program Chairman 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Elizabeth McHose 


The program of the January meeting of the Western District 
of the Pennsylvania Association held at Oakland, took the form 
of an “Information Please” forum on physical education. Dr. 
Carl P. Schott, Pennsylvania State College, served as chairman. 
Included on the panel were Dr. E. B. Cottrell, Slippery Rock 
State Teachers College; W. C. Evans, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Braddock; and Dr. Elizabeth Rearick, University of 
Pittsburgh. 

The following officers were elected in the Southern District 
Association: Pres., Arlene Magaw, Lancaster; Vice-Pres., Charles 
R. Nitchkey, Red Lion; Treas., Elaine G. Tompkins, York; Sec., 
Esther Henderson, Lebanon; Past-Pres., Robert A. Smith, Lan- 
caster; Pres.-Elect, Warren W. Spangler, Hershey. Committee 
Chairmen are: Publicity, Josephine Christaldi, York; Program, 
John Streckbeck, Lebanon; Charlotte Miesse, Hershey; and John 
W. Weimer, York. 

The two million dollars appropriated to the Bureau of Recrea- 
tion, Pittsburgh, through the Peoples’ Bond Issue of August, 1938, 
resulted in the completion of six Shelters, six Field Houses, two 
Bath Houses, and four Concrete Bleachers. Filtering systems 
have been installed in all of the outdoor swimming pools. The 
first year-round recreation center, Mary J. Cowley, is nearing 
completion. This will be the first of five new year-round recrea- 
tion buildings, all to be completed by the end of 1940, which will 
compare favorably with any in the State of Pennsylvania. 

Lock Haven State Teachers College announces that its new 
swimming pool is now in use. 
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Edith M. Lindsay 

“Dr, Josephine Rathbone of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and her committee are preparing an Operating Code for 
the Therapeutic Section which will be brought up for discussion, 
changes, and additions, and (we hope) favorable action at the 
April national meeting in Chicago. Please write Dr. Rathbone im- 
mediately if you have suggestions to make concerning the organi- 
zation of the section. Should we elect certain of the executive 
group one year and others the next to secure continuity of admin- 
istrative policy and effort? How can we extend our organization 
to reach all districts and states? Should we continue a news 
column for the purpose of getting better acquainted with the mem- 
bers of our section and their work? Should we as a section at- 
tempt to secure publication of articles on the Therapeutic field in 
magazines in addition to the JourNAL? Should we sponsor a pre- 
convention session for exchange of technics in our field, and for a 


more detailed conference on our problems than is possible with | 


one or two convention sessions? Plan now to be at the Chicago 
meeting and to assist in the formation of a constructive operating 
policy for the section.”—-Catherine Worthingham, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Section Chairman. 

The Eighteenth Annual Convention of the International Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children will be held February 22-24 at the 
Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh. Harley Z. Wooden is Editor of 
the Journal of Exceptional Children published in Flint, Michigan. 

On January 16, the Northern California American Physio- 
therapy Association had an interesting program. Mrs. Mabel 
Fitzhugh, physical therapist in Dr. Palmer Lucas’ office in San 
Francisco, spoke on observations of the posture of the preschool 
child and their relationship to adult deviations. Alice Gantzer, 
physical therapist at Sunshine School, Esle Poulsson, and Hazel 
Furscott, physical therapists, discussed and demontrated the for- 
ward thrust of the head, lordosis, and short hamstrings, respec- 
tively. 

Charles Giauque, George Williams College, Chicago, and Aaron 
McCreary, Tempe State Teachers College, Arizona, are Therapeu- 
tic Section district chairmen of the Midwest and Southwest dis- 
tricts. Send news items to them. 

An unusual and complete student manual for adapted and re- 
stricted physical education has been prepared by Ben W. Miller, 
Indiana University, for his own classes in individual gymnastics. 
However, other individuals working in this field will find most of 
the contents useful and valuable in their own work. The manual 
gives a description and exercises for various postural deviations, 
an explanation of diseases and rules for their prevention or treat- 
ment, health information, and an extended list of restricted ac- 
tivities and rules for their performance. Mr. Miller has made an 
outstanding contribution by bringing together under one cover 
such a variety of practical and worth-while material. 

Wanda Bowman-Wilson has recently made an album of four 
well-planned records called “Streamlining Your Hips and Thighs.” 
This is the first set of records designed to affect a particular body 
area. While their primary purpose is to strengthen the muscles 
from the top of the pelvis to just below the knee, the movements 
chosen are also useful for posture improvement, the feet and 
arches, circulation, and the abdomen. A stick-figure chart and 
printed instructions accompany the records. By this means in- 
structions and directions are cut to a minimum on the records. 
The principles of specific exercises for special areas, the necessity 
for progression, and the methods of grading series have been re- 
ported by her and members of her staff in the Physiotherapy Re- 
view. 

This year Pembroke College is to be hostess to the Posture and 
Body Mechanics Conference held annually by the women’s col- 
leges of New England, New York, and New Jersey. 
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President—Dr. Anne S. Duggan, Texas State College, Denton. 
President-Elect—Len T. Sherrill, Louisiana State University. 
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SOUTHERN DISTRICT CONVENTION 
HOTEL TUTWILER, BIRMINGHAM, MARCH 27-30 
Make your plans NOW! 


ALABAMA 
Edythe Saylor 
A committee, composed of fifteen educators representing 
teacher trainers, administrators, high school and elementary 
teachers from the fields of both general education and physical 
education, is meeting once a month in various sections of Ala- 
bama to make a study of the curriculum in health and physical 
education. As a result of this study the state program will be re- 
vised and integrated more closely with other fields. 


GEORGIA 
J. Lewis Cook 
Georgia is making rapid progress in its plans for a stronger 
program of physical education in the public schools. State Direc- 
tor of Health and Physical Education M. E. Thompson has met 
with national and local leaders to set up an effective state program. 
Mr. Thompson has appointed the following committee to make 
suggestions for a course of study for physical and health educa- 
tion in the high schools: Mrs. Mary Lunday Soule, University of 
Georgia, Chairman; Fannie Shaw, State Board of Health, Atlanta; 
Louise Smith, Georgia State College for Women; Jake Morris, 
Middle Georgia College; C. A. McMahan, Monroe; R. T. Dewitt, 
Georgia Southwestern College; and J. Lewis Cook, Atlanta Public 
Schools. 
KENTUCKY 
Arnold Winkenhofer 


A comprehensive, modern physical education program is under 
way in the junior highs of Lexington under the supervision of Joe 
Bosse, a graduate of the University of Kentucky. 

The University of Kentucky sponsored a dinner meeting in 
honor of J. Ott Romney, National Director of W.P.A. Recreation, 
Washington, D. C., and Frank Bentley, Regional Director of W. 
P.A. Recreation, Atlanta, Georgia. Dr. Frank L. McVey, Presi- 
dent of the University of Kentucky, presided and the speakers 
with their respective subjects were: Mr. Romney, “Broadening 
Horizons in Recreation”; Mr. Bentley, “Recreational Develop- 





The Southern Association of Directors of Physical Edu- 
cation for College Women is holding its annual meeting in 
Birmingham on March 25-26, the two days preceding the 
convention of the Southern District of the A.A.H.P.E.R. 
The opening session on Monday evening will be an in- 
formal dinner. The program continues Tuesday from 
9:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., after which there will be a social 
hour. The general theme of the program is “Human Re- 
lations.” Several speakers from outside the Southern Dis- 
trict, including Rosalind Cassidy of Mills College, will be 
presented. Men who are directors of college physical edu- 
cation in the Southern District are invited, as well as all 
the women directors. 
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ments in the South”; and Professor M. E. Potter of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, “Leadership Training for Recreation.” 


ARKANSAS 
Maurice A. Clay 


The University of Arkansas and the Division of Trades and 
Industries of the State Department of Education cooperated with 
Mr. Sylvia Mariner and with Mrs. Jesse H. Crosett, State Direc- 
tor of W.P.A.,, in sponsoring a state institute for W.P.A. Recrea- 
tional Directors in Fayetteville, January 15-20. 

Fifteen meetings for the installation of the state course of 
study in health, safety and physical education were held in re- 
gional cities during the month of January. 


LOUISIANA 
Jess W. Hair 


Dr. A. D. Browne, Director of the School of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, Louisiana State University, is ar- 
ranging a meeting at the University for workers in the Creative 
Arts and Recreation. He plans to have an outstanding speaker, 
nationally known, for this occasion. Curriculum revision com- 
mittees will attend this meeting from at least fourteen parishes of 
the state, with invitations sent to each parish throughout the 
state. The purpose of this meeting is to assist in the curriculum re- 
vision program which has been progressing in Louisiana for four 
years. 

The State Committee on Creative Arts and Recreation will hold 
a meeting at the time of this convention, and a subsequent meeting 
will be held sometime about the first of May. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Charles E. Spencer 
The annual state meeting of the North Carolina Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation will be held in 
Raleigh, March 14-16. Lloyd Siewert of the University of North 
Carolina is President and program chairman of the Association. 
James E. Ellington of High Point Junior High School is con- 
ducting an excellent and well-balanced program of physical edu- 
cation. The feature part of the work is the intramural program 
in which a large percentage of the students participate. The track 
and field program is well organized and is conducted with a view 

to protecting the boys from undue strains. 


OKLAHOMA 
Valeri2 Colvin 

The Oklahoma Health and Phys‘cal Education Association will 
hold its annual meeting on February 15 and 16 in Oklahoma 
City. There will also be sectional meetings for the Men’s Division. 
the Women’s Division, and the Health Section. 

Mary Elizabeth Rexroad has opened a Toy and Craft Shop 
in Oklahoma which offers recreational and hobby opportunities 
to both children and adults. 

The Tulsa Council Girl Scouts were awarded honors in Copy, 
the National Girl Scout publicity magazine, for their means of 
camp promotion. Camp Scott is adding much to the development 
of the teen age girl in Oklahoma. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Miss Ted Tidwell 

The spring meeting of the South Carolina Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation Association will be held in Greenville 
March 21 and 22. The principal speaker will be Dr. H. G. Metcalf 
of George Peabody College. 

A basketball clinic is planned for February at Winthrop Col- 
lege. The program will include discussions on basketball prob- 
lems, techniques, and coaching. Officials rating tests will be given 
to any persons applying for the examination. 


TEXAS 
Hazel A. Richardson 

Members of the classes of the girls’ Physical Education Depart- 
ment of Boude Storey Junior High School, Dallas, had a “Mom 
and Pop” party on the evening of December 7 to acquaint the 
parents and the public with the program of activities. 

The Recreation Programs sponsored by the W.P.A. are coor- 
dinated very closely with the school programs in Texas. The 
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schools teach the fundamental skills of seasonal activities 


‘ : : . and 
recreation leaders supervise the practice of their skills in a the 


: N after. 
school recreational program. The coaches and physical eden 
teachers have assisted in training the leaders used in the recteatign 


programs. 
VIRGINIA 
Lawrence T. Ludwig 

Prof. Robert N. Hoskins, University of Virginia, ang Prof 
Tucker Jones, College of William and Mary, attended the Colleoe 
Physical Education Association meeting in New York December 
27-28. Virginia has six members in this Association. 

The Virginia State Association of Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation will hold its annual convention in Richmona 
March 15-16. Grace Chevraux of Hollins College, E. y. Graves 
of the State Department of Education, Elizabeth Webb of John 
Marshall High School, Richmond, R. N. Hoskins of the University 
of Virginia, and P. B. Dyck of Virginia Polytechnic Institute con. 
stitute the Board which will appoint a Convention Director. 


ond, 
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Margaret Jewell 


Two important announcements from Committees of the Na. 
tional Section on Dance head the Column this month. Section 
members are urged to read them carefully and respond with the 
helpful cooperation they have shown in the past. 

The Movie Committee of the National Section on Dance of 
the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation is eager to compile information concerning persons who 
are interested in dance movies, either as producer or audience. We 
are asking that those persons correspond with us who have made 
satisfactory dance movies and are interested in making them avail- 
able for use at conventions or by schools or individuals in con- 
nection with teaching. We shall also welcome information from 
teachers interested in renting such material in regard to the type 
of movies which would be of most value to them. The Movie 
Committee hopes to accumulate gradually a collection of movies 
which can be made available to teachers. For the present our plan 
is to review movies which are now available in order that we can 
furnish information concerning them. Any person desiring to have 
movies reviewed by the committee should correspond with the 
chairman, Betty Lynd Thompson, Oregon State College, Corval- 
lis, Oregon. 

The itinerary for the traveling exhibit of dance photographs is 
being formulated so that it may start on its way the beginning of 
the year. This collection, started at New York University and 
sponsored by the Dance Section of the A.A.H.P.E.R.. includes pic- 
tures of artists and dance students from many of the colleges in 
the United States and is available to any group for a period of ten 
days upon payment of the dollar service charge and express fees to 
the next place on the itinerary. If you are interested in adding 
your dance photographs to the collection or in having the exhibit 
for demonstration purposes, write immediately to Doris M. Acker, 
Westfield Senior High School, Westfield, New Jersey, and mention 
the desired dates so that you may be included on the list and 
receive the pictures when needed. 

+ # & 

Frequently requests come in about the formation and activi- 
ties of the many dance clubs that flourish so widely in secondary 
schools and colleges. The following account of a typical organi- 
zation is included as an interesting record which may prove useful 
to others. 

For the last five years modern dance has been included as an 
elective in the physical education program at Wells College. Until 
this year departmental credits have been offered in dance only 
during the winter term, but increasing interest has now made it 
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dvisable to offer it also as a spring activity. Three years ago a 
pe Club was formed and last year a Junior Dance Club was 
prone or The senior club holds semi-annual tryouts for pro- 
ae members, who are elected into the organization. The mem- 
ee in the junior club is open to anyone interested in dance 
one of ability. Many problems pertaining to dance are dis- 
cussed in this group, and opportunity is given to work on elemen- 
tary composition. Performance, technical control, and 
choregraphy are stressed in the senior club. Members do their 
own compositions, and with the advice of the faculty advisor about 
color, design, and materials, make their own costumes for per- 
formance. They have sponsored such prominent artists as Doris 
Humphrey and Charles Weidman, Hanya Holm, and Ted Shawn 
as guest teachers and in concert. Besides this the club presents its 
own programs and demonstrations, exhibits, and open meetings. 
Another dance group—this time the large and enthusiastic one 
from Normandy High School in St. Louis County, Missouri—has 
done much in an open meeting held December 1, attendance 
estimated at 500, to stimulate interest in modern dance. Demon- 
strations and compositions were presented by the Normandy and 
University City High School groups under the direction of Eliza- 
beth Schneider and Virginia Dean. Last on the program was a 
demonstration of techniques and compositions by the Orchesis 
group of Stephens College, directed by Marjorie Muehl and Jane 


Forté. 
* * * 

Among the dance groups unaffiliated with public or private 
schools from which we hear, the Modern Dance Group of Minne- 
apolis is always newsworthy. They are now at work on an anti- 
war dance, for which a title has yet to be chosen. A refrain will 
be used throughout to show the positive militant stand of a people 
who don’t want war. The sections between the refrains will show 
the negative aspect of what will happen when war comes. 

Photographs by D. M. Hatfield of Jose Limon, Gertrude Lip- 
pincott, and Ruth Hatfield have been chosen for exhibition in the 
annual Minneapolis Camera Club Salon at the Art Institute. 

“Minnesota Saga,” dance composition using the entire group. 
was presented at the Regional Conference of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association on Saturday, January 13. News of the Saga 
has been given before on previous appearances. 

Ruth Hatfield, one of the directors, spoke at the Minneapolis 
Public Library January 4 on the topic, “The Relation between 
Modern Dance and Modern Music.” She also presented two 
dances and Marion Roberts, musical director of the Group, played 
much illustrative music for dance. 

*  & 


Other groups and institutions have been equally busy. The 
Master Dance Group from the University of Oregon traveled 180 
miles early in December to give demonstrations and guest lessons 
at the Grants Pass and Medford High Schools, both of which are 
trying to start modern dance classes, and had to hurry home again 
to present a lecture-demonstration December 7 for the Allied Art 
Students League. Two days later they danced for the traditional 
Christmas Revels. 


Mills College is as active as usual under Marian Van Tuyl’s 


stimulating leadership. 


In December their Dance Club sponsored 


“Young America Dances,’ documentary film short made at Ben- 


nington in 1939, in its premier performance. 


Dance Club mem- 


bers appeared in two dances, with music by Lou Harrison on old 
Hebrew themes, as part of the annual Christmas play. In January 


the Van Tuyl group will appear at Santa Rosa Junior College. 


Castilleja School, Palo Alto, presented its traditional Christmas 


pageant on December 15. 


The Arizona State dance group plans a vigorous January with 
a program for the State Women’s Club Convention at Florence, a 
master lesson and demonstration at the Mesa High School, the 
dance symposium at Tucson; and an assembly program for the 


Miami High School, Miami, Arizona. 


On February 16 the Stanford University Orchesis group will 


give a demonstration at the Watsonville Women’s Club. 
Purdue University reports an active senior dance group 


of 


fourteen members, a junior group of twenty-eight, and a Decem- 


ber program of two lecture-demonstrations. 


* * * 


The virile spirit of pioneer America was recalled on the Berke- 
ley campus of the University of California when Lloyd Shaw 
brought his group of twenty dancers and musicians in November. 
An audience of over two thousand enthusiastically received the 
demonstration of Early American, Cowboy Dances, and selected 
European folk dances which are part of our American heritage. 
Most of the audience remained to join in the folk dancing which 


followed. 


During the remainder of the week a class of over one hundred 
men and women was conducted by Mr. Shaw and his group under 
the auspices of the University of California Extension Division and 


the Department of Physical Education for Women. 


As a result of 


Mr. Shaw’s visit a great stimulus has been given to Pioneer Ameri- 
can folk dancing in the Bay Area. Mr. Shaw, who is superintend- 
ent of the Cheyenne Mountain Schools of Colorado Springs, is 
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SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOL 


LOUIS H. CHALIF—National, POLLY KORCHIEN — Modern 
Folk and Character Dances Dance—Intensive Course or 


ALEXIS DOLINOFF—Toe and Weekly Lessons 

Ballet FRANCES L. CHALIF—Ballroom 
AMOS L. CHALIF—Ballroom 
PACO CANSINO—Spanish 
JOHN PLAZA—Acrobatics 


FRANCES L. CHALIF—Baby 


JACK DAYTON — Tap and 
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ers of Physical Education 
for which Alertness Credit 
is Granted. 


630 FIFTH AVENUE 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF DANCES 
For children, adults, beginners, and advanced students, in 
every type of dance. Full length Ballets. A wealth of 
everything needed for class work or recitals, all clearly 
described and printed FOR SALE AT REASONABLE 


PRICES. 
CHALIF SCHOOL 


Rockefeller Center, International Building 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Write for free Mail Order Catalog 
Set of 5 Chalif Text Books, Special... . 
Separately, Each $2.00 $8.50 
Folk Dances in 4 Volumes 








Vol. | 21 dances (easy) 
Vol. 11 20dances (medium difficulty) 
Vol. Ill 20 dances (advanced) 


$4 for the 3 volumes. Separately, $1.50 each. 
Vol. IV New—10 dances, $1.50 
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author of Cowboy Dances and numerous articles, one of which 
appeared in the JournaL for December, 1939. 

In Louisiana, dance students directed by Ruth Price recently 
tock charge of two folk dance evenings. The Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club had an evening of American country dances 
and the Baton Rouge Library Association learned old French folk 
dances as part of their traditional French Christmas party. 

Transylvania College, Lexington, Kentucky, offered for the first 
time this year a course in coeducational folk dancing. It was an ex- 
periment, and with each class meeting the group has become more 
interested. As a climax the class was asked to present a group of 
dances at the Fun and Frolic Night. Introduced by Alfred Reece, 
basketball coach, and Helen Markwell, Director of Physical Edu- 
cation for Women, it has been such a success that they plan to 
carry on next year on a larger scale. 

M. G. Karsner, Folk Dance Instructor, University of Ken- 
tucky, was invited to Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky, 
November 18, 25, and December 8 to teach a coeducational class 
in folk dancing. The class was so well attended and enthusiasti- 
cally received that a regular class is being planned. 

May Gadd, Song and English Folk Dance Society of America, 
taught a course including Morris, Sword, English country and 
American country dances for‘ four days, December 26 to December 
30, under the auspices of the Conference of Southern Mountain 
Workers at Berea College, Berea, Kentucky. About fifty attended 
from Ohio, Tennessee, West Virginia, Illinois, Indiana, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, District of Columbia, and Kentucky. 

In December Ted Shawn and his group danced in several 
Louisiana college communities. Doris Humphrey and Charles 
Weidman gave a concert preceded by a master lesson at Randolph 
Macon Woman’s College. Students from Sweet Briar, Hollins, and 
Farmville State Teachers Colleges went to Lynchburg for the con- 
cert. 

Hanya Holm and group are planning a demonstration at San 
Jose State College for January 30. Large student groups from 
nearby schools and colleges plan to attend. 

The dance group of the University of Tennessee, directed by 
Dorothy E. Koch, stimulated community interest to the point of 
drawing an audience of 1200 to the group’s second recital last 
spring. Outstanding on the program was the accompaniment oi- 
fered for a spiritual by a Negro Choral Art Club of thirty voices. 

The Daily Cardinal of the University of Wisconsin is running a 
weekly column devoted to contemporary dance. Also at Madison, 
news shows a renewed interest in the dance by men students at 
the University. A class meets one evening a week for instruction 
with Lavina Niehaus and one evening alone for practice. One man 
student is registered as a dance major. Three who are especially 
interested in the dance attend the more advanced dance major 
technique courses. These four men average from one to two hours 
of dance technique a day and are already working with the girls 
in developing a dance composition using percussion instruments. 

In Syracuse, New York, an attempt has been made by univer- 
sity and downtown teachers to organize a Dance Arts Commission 
to promote more dance concerts. 

Geneva Jacobs of Wooster University is Ohio State Dance 
Chairman for the year. 

The dance world in and about Washington has been looking up 
this year. There are several newcomers: at the King-Smith Studio 
School, Erica Thimey, a student of Mary Wigman. Evelyn Davis, 
not a newcomer, has now two more schools at which she is teach- 
ing modern dance, the Marjorie Webster School and the University 
of Maryland. Miss Davis is also running the dance playhouse of 
Washington. Sophia Delza is teaching modern dance classes in 
Washington this winter. She also has a group of serious dancers 
at the United Federal Workers School. 

Social, or rather ballroom, dance is enjoying a great popu- 
larity in the District of Columbia. The University of Maryland 
has a group of sixty students, men and women, taking it this 
semester. George Washington University and many of the govern- 
ment agencies also have classes in ballroom. The high schools and 
junior highs are following suit. 

John Martin, the Barbara Morgan photographs, Martha Hill, 
Norman Lloyd, and two dance concerts are on the tentative year’s 
program of the Washington Dance Association. 
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President—Catherine Worthingham, Stanford University. 
Vice-President—Dudley DeGroot, San Jose State College. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Bernice Moss, State Department, Utah. 
News Editor—Margaret King, Salinas, California. 


CONVENTION HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 
CALIFORNIA AND: SOUTHWEST DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 


“Our Contribution to the American Way of Living” will key. 
note the joint meeting of the California Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation and the Southwest Distri¢ 
of the American Association for Health, Physical Education. and 
Recreation, to be held March 14-17 in Long Beach, California 
The Hotel Hilton will serve as official headquarters, with regis. 
tration to be in the Municipal Auditorium. 

Many interesting sessions are planned. Besides the committe 
and business meetings, Section and Division sessions will cover 
complete scope of professional topics—recreation, health, research, 
dance, men’s and women’s athletics, teacher training, etc. 

There will be two Student Conferences, headed by Elizabeth 
Kelley and Eugene Nixon of Pomona College, for professionai 
students attending teacher-training institutions, to which faculty 
members are invited. Lloyd Webster will be Chairman for the 
Health Division of the California Association meeting jointly with 
teachers, nurses, dentists, and physicians to discuss “Debunking 
Health Advertising.” 

A discussion of very practical import on liability in health, 
physical education, and recreation will be organized by Walter |, 
Scott of Long Beach and presided over by Grover Gates, President 
of the California Association. The Los Angeles Schoolmasters 
Post of the American Legion will conduct a general session on the 
pertinent subject, “Health, Physical Education, and Recreation in 
a Democracy.” 

Two most helpful displays of demonstration and teaching evalu- 
ation will take place. School pupils, under the guidance of ex- 
perts, will give demonstration lessons while an outstanding 
psychologist, a sociologist, a health specialist, a teacher, a princi- 
pal, a superintendent, and a specialist in the activity being 
presented will evaluate the techniques and education outcomes of 
the activities under observation. The activities will be: corecrea- 
tion, correctives, girls’ and boys’ activities, aquatics, individual and 
dual activities, rhythmics, and elementary physical education ac- 
tivities. 

This is only a bare sketch of the rich and varied program to 
be offered. Nothing has been said of the dinners, luncheons, social 
hours, and general good fellowship which will entertain and reward 
the delegates. The complete program will be published in the 
March Journat. Meanwhile, make your arrangements now to 
benefit by the 1940 convention. 

* *® 


If there are any problems concerning the affairs of the South- 
west District which anyone would like to have brought up at the 
District meeting, the officers would be glad to have them in writ- 
ing to present at the meeting. 

In correction of an omission in the January Journat, the re- 
quest for titles of papers and abstracts in the interest of research 
was issued by the Research Committee of the Southwest District 
of which J. R. Griffiths, University of Utah, is chairman. 


ARIZONA 

Janet Wood 
Prescott is fast becoming a skiing center in Arizona. Members 
of the Prescott Ski Club are associated with the National and 
International Associations. The high school has a club which is 
a junior member of the Prescott Club. The organizations have 
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al instruction available under Ed Long. Other clubs 
up throughout the State at Williams, Flagstaff, 
Douglas high schools. There is an opportunity to 
tificate to teach skiing through the Committee on the 
Certification of Ski Teachers of the Rocky Mountain Amateur Ski 
association. The “A” Club at the Arizona State Teachers College 
at Tempe is planning its annual trip to the Prescott ski area. 
The first state-wide dance symposium for high school girls was 
held at the Arizona State Teachers College at Tempe on Febru- 
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on McMahon of Wickenburg High School has devel- 
oped a program of afterschool sports activities based on a point 
system. The inter-homeroom games are a popular feature. The 
hiking schedule interests girls not ordinarily out for sports. They 
leave school at 4:45, hike three miles in the famous Wickenburg 
Dude Ranch country, eat supper, and return to town. 

Kingman High School has added archery to its already large 
variety of sports. Frances Rhodes reports that as a number of 
townpeople have made archery a hobby it is expected much in- 
terest will be shown in this new development. 

Franklin School at Mesa has developed an all-round activity 
program for the girls of the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. In 
addition to team games, many individual sports have been worked 
up so all girls are now able to take part in some physical educa- 
tion activity. 

CALIFORNIA 
Margaret King 

The California Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation Program and Conference Chairman, Edwin H. Tretha- 
way, met with some forty-five state leaders in the profession to 
receive suggestions and discuss program content and annual con- 
ference plans. Dr. Jay B. Nash was the principal speaker. Note- 
worthy speaker at the Conference will be Dr. Bruce Baxter, Presi- 
dent of Willamette University, Salem, Oregon. Dr. Frank Harnett 
of the Long Beach Recreation Department is the Conference 
Manager. 

In the School of Hygiene and Physical Education at Stanford 
University, Dr. Thomas A. Storey announces the revision of re- 
quirements for the general secondary credential, offering a major 
or a minor in hygiene, or in physical education. These may be 
combined with any other subject. Requirements for the M.A., 
the Ed.D., and the Ph.D. degrees have also been revised. 

The American Camping Association meeting was held at Asilo- 
mar January 25-28. Many members of the Eastern, New Eng- 
land, and Middle Western Camping Associations were present. 
This is the first time the national group has met west of the 
Mississippi. 

The Physical Education Administrator’s Club of the Los An- 
geles area had a very interesting “Problem Solving Clinic” for the 
January meeting. 

Wm. Ralph LaPorte of the University of Southern California 
is on sabbatical from February to June to visit schools and com- 
plete some research work. 

Recreation in the city of Chico has been assigned to F. D. 
Calhoon of Chico High School. 

Ovilla Williams Baker, Muriel Olofson Ewing, and Ruth Wil- 
liams of the Department of Physical Education for girls in Oak- 
land are composing dances and accompaniments for the “Pageant 
on Education” to be presented at the annual superintendent’s 
convention which will be held in St. Louis in February. 

The Department at Stanford University announces the fol- 
lowing changes in the staff: Marie Manchee and Luell Weed are 
off duty for the winter quarter. Betty Lee-Evans and Florence 
Tennant are new staff members for the same quarter. Miss Lee- 
Evans came from England in August to teach hockey and lacrosse 
at Constance Applebee’s Mt. Pocono Hockey and Lacrosse Camp 
and has been touring Washington, D.C., and Virginia giving 
teachers’ courses in lacrosse. Miss Tennant comes from Yakima 
High School, Washington. 

Gang-type showers for girls were recently installed in the new 
Fremont High School, Oakland. The new gymnasium at Fre- 
mont High School has also been equipped with sound-proof fold- 
ing doors and sound-proof ceiling. 

The following physical education teachers are taking gradu- 
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ate work at Stanford University in the Department of Hygiene 
and Physical Education for Women: Florence Tennant, Yakima 
Junior College, Yakima, Washington; Lucille Winter, Eureka 
Junior High School, Eureka, California; Marjorie Whitlock, 
Lakewood High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dr. Lois P. Todd is the new Assistant Medical Examiner in 
the Department of Hygiene and Physical Education for Women 
at Stanford. Dr. Kathleen Kilgariff, former Assistant Medical 
Examiner in the Department is at present serving as Resident 
Physician at the Boston Psychopathic Hospital, where she is 
taking basic training for psychiatry. 

NEVADA 
CheSter Scranton 

The following officers of the Nevada Physical Education Asso- 
ciation for 1939-40 have just been elected: Pres., P. A. Diskin, 
Las Vegas High School; Vice-Pres., Bud Beasley, Reno High 
School; Sec.-Treas., Gwendolyn Wooley, Las Vegas High School. 

Some State Chairmen from Nevada for the Southwest District 
recently appointed are: Recreation, Bud Beasley, Reno High 
School; Health, James W. Coleman, University of Nevada; Dance, 
Elsa Sameth, University of Nevada. 

In November, thirty-eight students and four instructors were 
guests of the Women’s Athletic Association at a junior college 
playday held on the University of Nevada campus. Placer Junior 
College, Auburn, California, and Sacramento Junior College, Cali- 
fornia, participated in the games and exhibitions. 

Under the direction of Frances Humphreys and David Finch, 
the Reno High School has added social dancing to its list of extra- 
curricular activities. 

Robert Jennings recently assumed the duties of boys’ work 
secretary of the Reno Y.M.C.A. Mr. Jennings formerly served 
in Y.M.C.A. positions in California and acted as playground di- 
rector for the Los Angeles Board of Education. 


NEW MEXICO 
Nina B. Lamkin 


Mrs. Gleaves, Director of Physical Education for Women, 
University of New Mexico, writes: “We are working with the 
State Committee on Folk Festivals which will be part of the 
Coronado Cuarto Centennial in 1940. As many girls as possible 
will be given a chance to participate in celebrations. Dances and 
singing games to be used will all be included in regular physical 
education class work.” 

The State Teachers College at Silver City, through Mary Alice 
Gale, Director of Physical Education for Girls, and Coach Ray- 
mond Brancheau, offered two new and unique courses during the 
fall semester. One was in “Sports Appreciation,” offered for 
credit, and the other was in “American Folk Dancing.” Many of 
the dances included in the latter course will be used in the 100 
Folk Festivals scheduled in the different communities for the 
1940 Centennial. 

The Eastern New Mexico College at Portales is giving all of 
its health education students practical field experience. Each 
student has an opportunity to go with the District Health Officer 
or the Public Health Nurse for a certain number of hours each 
semester. They are prepared for the field work and follow up 
their observations with discussion and recommendations. They 
also observe and assist at the infant and pre-school clinics, which 
are usually held at the school. 

The health education program in New Mexico is growing 
along very constructive lines. The health problems of the school, 
the home, and the county are being studied and each community 
is working toward the solutions of these problems. The need for 
hot lunches is being solved through the 100 hot lunch projects 
sponsored by the State Department of Education, the feeding of 
16,000 school children through the use of surplus commodities 
dispensed by the Department of Public Welfare, and through the 
cooperation of organizations and agencies within a community. 
Parent education is a part of the whole program. 

UTAH 
Bernice Moss ° 

A physical education club for all men majoring in physical 
education has been organized at the Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lege under the leadership of H. B. Hunsaker. Officers: Wallace 
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Braegger, Pres.; Warren O’Gara, Vice-Pres.; Marvin Bell, Sec- 
Treas. 

Southwest District Section Chairmen have announced the 
appointments of Dorothy Wilson, West High School, Salt Lake 
City, as Utah Women’s Athletic Section Chairman and Shelah 
Woodland, Horace Mann High School, Salt Lake City, as State 
Chairman of the Dance Section. 
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Rachel Jane Benton 

The Aquatics Committee . . . lists as its plans and projects for 
the year: 

1. The annual conference in February. 

2. A survey to determine the swimming officials rating boards 
now in existence, and a follow-up survey to indicate the need of 
a national board similar to the one in basketball. 

3. A questionnaire survey to study the need for changes in the 
setup of the telegraphic meet. 

4. A study of the reactions of swimmers and teachers to the 
new swimming rules for meets. 

5. A scenario for a movie film on the front crawl stroke. 

6. An analysis of the content for the new Aquatics Guide. 

The Volleyball Committee . . . reports that the study of co- 
recreational play by Helen Manley is completed. The United States 
Men’s Volleyball Association cooperated in sending out some of 
these questionnaires. The rules formulated as a result of this 
study appear in the rulebook for women and the rulebook for 
men. In regard to their use throughout the country they are set 
up only as a recommendation for corecreational games. It is 
hoped, however, that more groups will realize the existence of these 
rules which have been made up irom both women’s and men’s 
rules and will find them satisfactory for use. Volleyball officials 
are now rated by the boards of women officials that are already 
established for rating basketball officials. The tests are distributed 
by the Womens’ National Official Rating Committee. Suggestions 
and criticisms from those boards who rate volleyball officials will 
be welcomed by Norma Leavitt, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Missouri. 

The Volleyball Rules Test and Achievement Scales continue to 
be sent out, but there is a need for more returns from junior high 
school, coliege, and physical education major groups in order to 
establish the reliability of the present scales. In the forthcoming 
Guide for 1940 a list of states using the tests will be published. 
The True-False Test Key is revised each year according to most 
recent rules changes and is sent to anyone who sends a request to 
Joanna T. Dyer, Arnold College, New Haven, Connecticut, with a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope. The Volleyball Committee urges 
teachers to make use of this service. Josephine Burke of Hunter 
College, New York City, is in charge of plans for a volleyball 
film and has been working in conjunction with the Motion Picture 
Committee of the N.S.W.A. on this project for the past year. Two 
units of the scenario have been completed and the present task 
is to find a producer willing to undertake the financial risk in- 
volved. The Volleyball Committee is interested in recommenda- 
tions for topics of articles and also the names of people who could 
make contributions for the Guide or for the Journart. Such 
suggestions should be sent to Pauline Frederick, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles; Rosina Koetting, State Teachers 
College, Cape Girardeau, Missouri; or Norma Leavitt, Chairman, 
University of Missouri, Columbia. 

Three representatives of the Volleyball Committee are invited 
each year to atterid the meeting of the Men’s Volleyball Associa- 
tion. As a result, Josephine Burke is Second Vice-President of the 
United States Volleyball Association for Men and is on the com- 
mittee for modifying the rules for juniors. The Men’s Guide is 
now carrying several articles by women and calls attention to the 

existence of rules for women and where they may be obtained. 
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President—Helen Hazelton, Purdue University. 
Vice-President—A. H. Pritzlaff, Chicago Public Schools. 
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News Editor—Fred V. Hein, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


Convention: With National, Chicago, April 24-27 


ILLINOIS 
Nellie B. Cochran 


In Peoria, the Board of Education has provided labor for Te- 
pair of physical education equipment, is inaugurating towel service 
in secondary schools, and is offering elective physical education for 
high school juniors and seniors. These items of achievement are 
to be credited to Kenneth Flanagan, director of physical education 
in Peoria schools, and president of the Illinois Physical Education 
Society. 

In February, the new four-year plan of health education begun 
in the ninth grade four years ago, will be in operation in Chicago 
high schools. Every high school pupil will have health instruction 
once each week for the full four years. 

W. P. MacLean, formerly head of the physical education de. 
partment of J. Sterling Morton Junior College and High School, is 
now superintendent of Cicero schools, and president of the college, 

The national conference of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion of America will be held in Chicago in February. There will 
be a section on Physical Recreation, in charge of Harry P. Clarke, 
of the Skokie School, Winnetka, and one on Dance in charge of 
Neva Boyd of Northwestern University. 

Chicago Teachers College has expanded its athletic program 
for men to meet an increased registration of men students, The 
basketball schedule this year includes twenty colleges. 

The Illinois Association regrets that Clifford E. Horton, who 
has edited the Illinois Physical Education News for a number 
of years, can no longer give his time and effort to its publication. 
It will be difficult to find another editor as able and generous 
as Mr. Horton. 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Forrest G. Clark 

The first meeting of the Board of the State Physical Education 
Association since the election of the new officers was held on 
December 17 at Morgantown. Those present were Luthur Poling, 
Ernestine Troemel, Mary E. White, Grace Griffin, Dean Alden W. 
Thompson, Harry L. Samuel, and Forrest G. Clark. Plans were 
furthered for the Midwest Convention and the next meeting of 
the association. The group was entertained by Dean and Mrs. 
Thompson at dinner at the Faculty Club. 

Harry L. Samuel, University of West Virginia, who has done 
a remarkable and praiseworthy piece of work in building up the 
circulation and content of the newsletter and the West Virginia 
Association, resigned because of the extent of his other duties. 
His position has been taken over by capable Miss Troemel. The 
Association feels assured, however, of Mr. Samuel’s continued 
loyalty and cooperation in other branches of its work. 


INDIANA 
Helen West 


The spring meeting of the Indiana Association will be held 
Saturday, April 6, at Washington High School. Homer Allen 
of Purdue University is program chairman with Marion Crawley 
of Washington High School in charge of arrangements. Speakers 
on various phases of our association program and round-table dis- 
cussions will feature the all-day meeting. Kathryn Weber of 
Earlham College, Chairman of the Nominating Committee, will 
present the ballot for the 1940-41 officers. 
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he state committee of the National Section on Women’s Ath- 

‘cs has planned a busy year, making a definite attempt to be of 
er to the women teachers of physical education and recreation 
tee the state, as well as giving demonstrations and rules inter- 
aie ons at the county teachers institutes. The members from 
= cae districts are: 1, Lois Kyler, Hammond; 2, Esther Rice, 
Ge Ten: 3, Meriban Ingham, Fort Wayne; 4, Miriam Danner, 
= re mo; 5. Angeline Goff, Pendleton; 6, Clara Hester, Indianapo- 
+ Betty Sullivan, Attica; 8, Patience Dryden, Seymour; 9, 
we Boling, Terre Haute; 10, Leota Haynes, Rushville; 11, 
Emma Hack, Paoli. The chairmen of activities are also on the 

mmittee: Rachel Benton, national speedball chairman, DePauw; 
i ra Fedler, state basketball chairman, Indiana U.; Marion Shid- 
99 state softball chairman, Martinsville High School; Helen 
Yeakel, state soccer ball chairman, Indiana U. 


MICHIGAN 
Roy J. McMurray 


Seven hundred basketball teams will participate in the 1940 
state basketball tournament. They are divided into four divisions. 
This is the greatest number of teams ever to compete in the state 
tournament. There are 53 district centers, 16 regional centers 
Thirty-two teams contest in the finals on March 14 for champion- 
ships in four divisions. The finals this year take place at the new 
Jenisen Field House at Michigan State College, Lansing. 

The Silver Valley Winter Sports plant near East Tawas is at- 
tracting many winter sports enthusiasts. There is a coasting slide 
for children which is 800 feet long, a fine skating rink, four ski 
slides that meet the needs of both novices and experts, a two-run 
toboggan 1600 feet long, a bob sled run 1400 feet long, a tin-pan 
slide where one can use anything from a shoe horn to a bass fiddle 
as a means of conveyance down the slide, ski and snow shoe trails, 
heated shelters, and other facilities that make for an ideal winter 
playground, all free to the public. 

Detroit, Saginaw, and Flint skaters are being kept busy each 
week with skating meets. These meets serve as fine preparation 
for the state championship finals that are held this year at Alpena. 


OHIO 
Helen L. Coops 

In Ohio there are many signs of curriculum activity. Dr. 
Franklin McNutt, Director of the Division of Instruction for the 
State Department of Education, is in charge of a vast revision of 
the elementary curriculum. If plans proceed as they seem to be 
going at present, old subject-matter areas will be broken down and 
the new program will consist of broader areas and units—in which 
physical education, recreation, and health education will feature 
prominently. Consistent with this development, Lewis Moorehead, 
the State Supervisor of Physical and Health Education, is working 
on a complete revision of our own field. 

Dr. McNutt is resigning from the State Department of Educa- 
tion February 1 and will come to the Teachers College of the 
University of Cincinnati. He will be professor of education and 
head of the department of elementary education. He will reor- 
ganize the present department and be in complete charge of basic 
instruction in the elementary field. 


WISCONSIN 
Elizabeth G. Rodgers 


Marjorie Phillips, formerly Director of Physical Education at 
Cushing Academy in Massachusetts, is now Director of Physical 
Education for Women at Lawrence College, Appleton. 

E. O. Hoppe, Director of Physical Education in the Milwaukee 
Public Schools, Robert J. Nohr, Jr., of the University of Wisconsin, 
and Dr. Elizabeth G. Rodgers, of the La Crosse State Teachers 
College, President of the Wisconsin Association for Health and 
Physical Education, have been appointed members of the commit- 
tee planning the program for the sectional meeting to be held in 
connection with the 1940 Convention of the National Education 
Association. The convention meets in Milwaukee. 

The “girl of the future” was the theme for the Junior-Senior 
High School Girls conference recently held in Whitewater. Mar- 
cella Thompson of the Whitewater High School was chairman of 
the event. Five hundred girls from communities around White- 
water discussed, in groups, problems of dates, varieties of make-up, 
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tashions, many aspects of hygiene, and recreation. The conference 
was addressed by Dorothy Enderis of the Milwaukee Department 
of Recreation. 

The Normal College of the American Gymnastic Union has 
recognized the long and effective service of Mr. E. O. Hoppe, 
Director of Physical Education for the Milwaukee Public Schools, 
in granting him the honorary degree, Master of Physical Educa- 
tion. 

Jane Mollencop, formerly of the Old Trail School, Akron, 
Ohio, has joined the staff of the Division of Physical Education 
of the La Crosse State Teachers College as the teacher of dance. 
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President—Willard Greim, Denver, Colorado. 

President-Elect—Helen Manley. University City, Mo. 

Vice-President—P. E. Mickelson, Fargo, N.D. 

Sec.-Treas. and News Editor—J. H. Morrison, Wayne, Nebraska. 
Convention: Wichita. March 27-30 


WICHITA IS SCENE OF CONVENTION 

Here are a few previews of the excellent program which will 
be offered to delegates attending the Central District Association 
Convention to be held in Wichita, Kansas, March 27-30. The Allis 
Hotel will be the headquarters for the meetings. 

A variety and complete scope of section meetings will appeal 
to the varied and special interests of all delegates. The discussion 
technique will predominate, and it is hoped that questions and 
participation will come freely from the floor. Outstanding speakers 
will also contribute valuable talks. . 

The discussions in the various Sections will go directly to the 
point of the most important questions before the profession. The 
Public School sessions, for example, will consider such pithy ques- 
tions as: what relation does physical education have to the whole 
educative process, to classify or not, how to meet individual needs 
in large classes, recreation and games or physical development? 
In the Recreation Section, an imposing panel of experts is pre- 
pared to discuss the most significant problems that present them- 
selves to this field. Teacher training, health, camping, men’s 
physical education and athletics, research, therapeutics, women’s 
athletics, dance, rural schools—all possible interests of the worker 
in any related field will be similarly treated. 

General sessions at which noted leaders of the profession will 
speak, dinners, dances, luncheons, good fellowship, commercial and 
educational exhibits—all the stimulating elements of a top-notch 
convention will be present to give the delegate a real inspiration 
and better understanding of the task that is his. 

Watch for the complete program which will be published in 
the March Journat. Meanwhile you can take our word for it 
that this program is one you won’t want to miss! 


COLORADO 
Percy Clapp 

Under the joint auspices of the National Recreation Association 
and the Denver Council of social agencies a second recreation 
training institute will be conducted in Denver from February 5 to 
March 1. Instruction will be given in drama by Jack Stuart Knapp, 
in recreation by Ethel Bowers, and in music by Siebolt H. Fries- 
wyck. Mrs. Harold Roberts is chairman of the local arrange- 
ments committee. 

Jean Cave, head of the Women’s Physical Education Depart- 
ment at Colorado State College of Education, is on leave of ab- 
sence for the year, studying on her doctorate at New York 
University. John Hancock, Athletic Director at Colorado State, 
is also on leave of absence, studying on his doctorate at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 

Chester O’Hanlon, editor of the Colorado State Bulletin of 
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Health and Physical Education, announces January 17, February 
23, March 22 and May 1 as the bulletin publication dates for the 
year. 

“Drag” Chapman is State Publicity Chairman for the Central 
District and is working on arrangements for transportation to the 
Wichita Convention. 

The Greeley high school girls’ athletic association received per- 
mission from the State Association to discontinue the customary 
point system. Their new plan, worked out by the girls them- 
selves, is functioning exceedingly well with a much more sustained 
interest than ever before as reported by Kathleen Beckner, 
women’s physical education director. 

Hanya Holm and her dance group appeared in a demonstra- 
tion-concert January 20 at Colorado State College in Ft. Collins. 

Jack Evans, President of the Colorado Association of Health 
and Physical Education, will, as one phase of the Association’s 
program for the year, attempt to make school administrators of 
the state more conscious of the physical education program. 


IOWA 
Hugo Otopalik 


To replace the more formal meetings of the Men’s Section of 
the State Physical Education Association, this group will at the 
next annual meeting hold an informal smoker and buffet supper 
with informal talks on interesting problems of the day. A larger 
representation and more sociability will be the keynote. 

The State High School Boys Basketball Tournament will be 
beld at the Field House in Iowa City this year. For several years 
past this meet has been held in Des Moines. Lack of seating 
space has brought about the change of locale. 

Iowa State College at Ames will soon take bids for the New 
Women’s Gymnasium. This new structure will replace the old 
gym which recently burned. The College officials are now con- 
sidering the construction of a combination auditorium and field 
house on the campus. 

The construction of playgrounds, high school gymnasiums, and 
recreational areas over the state demonstrates the trend toward 
physical education and athletics in more concrete terms than mere 
words can express. The state is becoming more health and recrea- 
tion minded as the years roll by. 

Noel Petree, formerly of Ohio State University, is taking over 
the supervision of the required physical education courses at 
Drake university. We welcome Mr. Petree in this new field and 
wish him every success. 


MINNESOTA 
Carl L. Nordly 


The Minnesota State Board of Education will grant a High 
School Standard Special Certificate to those who complete a major 
course, approved by the State Board, in the field of recreation. 

Gertrude M. Baker, Associate Professor of Physical Education 
for Women, University of Minnesota, is having her second book 
published by F. S. Crofts and Company. Modern Teachers of 
Physical Education will be off the press some time during the 
second quarter of this school year. 

Helen M. Starr, University of Minnesota, was chairman for 
the Women’s National Aquatic Forum, held December 22-29 at 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida. The meetings consisted of demonstra- 
tions and discussions of the teaching of swimming. The commit- 
tee consisted of Virginia Horn, University of Wisconsin; Josephine 
Fiske, Goucher College; and Helen Grant, University of Indiana. 

A posture project for college women, held in the Department 
of Physical Education for Women, University of Minnesota, was 
started this fall. The posture clinics are held twice a week under 
the supervision and aid of Marvel Mee. 

For the first time in its history, the Department of Physical 
Education for Women at the University of Minnesota is offering 
three correspondence courses, a course in Principles and Curricu- 
lum in Physical Education, the Administration of Physical Educa- 
tion, and Administration of the Health Education Program. 

Loraine Hesolroad is in charge of physical education in the 
elementary grades of the Training School at Mankato State 
Teachers College. 
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MISSOURI 
Rosina M. Koetting 


Dr. Jay B. Nash spoke at the Kansas City Teachers 
After the meeting he was guest speaker at a luncheon 
honor by the Kansas City Physical Education Club. 

Kansas City teachers who attended school last sum 
Frank Baldis at the University of Missouri, Pattric Rut 
at the University of Iowa, Dorothy Canham at the Un 
Michigan, A. Mary Ross at the University of Minnesota, 
Jones at the University of Denver, and J. Harold Morris at th 
University of Pennsylvania. De Etta Beedle received the M ry 
degree from Columbia University and Aileen Carpenter the PhD, 
degree from the University of Iowa. “* 

Robina Kneebone is on leave of absence to teach at Ohi 
University. A. Mary Ross is acting Supervisor of Health. 

Josephine Betz is teaching rope twirling in her classes in Modi. 
fied Physical Education at Southwest High School, Kansas City 

The National Committee on Volleyball of N.S.W.A. met 
Washington University, St. Louis, November 18, to edit the 1949. 
41 Volleyball Guide. Norma Leavitt, University of Missouri) 
Columbia, is chairman. 
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NEBRASKA 
Dorothy Zimmermann 

Ruth Diamond has an interesting group of men in modem 
dance. We believe this is the first such group in the state, 

The Department of Physical Education for Men at Wayne 
State Teachers College has organized an intramural program which 
is carried on both in the College and the College Training School, 
Sports being sponsored are basketball, badminton, golf putting, 
and volleyball. 

At the well-attended meeting of the state association held jp 
Lincoln in December, officers elected were: President, Leonore 
Alway, University of Nebraska; first vice-pres., John Roberts, 
Chadron; second vice-pres., Harry Kuklin, Lincoln; sec.-treas,, 
Dorothy Zimmermann, Benson High School, Omaha. 

Girls of Omaha enjoyed a mid-winter sports day December 21 
sponsored by Central High. Mixed teams in volleyball played in 
a round-robin tournament while teams in badminton and table 
tennis participated in an elimination tournament. 

The Benson High School Girls “O” Club held its annual poin- 
setta birthday installation dinner at the Municipal University, 
Fourteen candles were lighted on the cake for the number of years 
the club has existed. The student head of each sport lighted a 
candle to her activity. Mabel Lee, University of Nebraska, was 
the guest speaker. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Rose Gaffaney 

The thirteenth annual Ice Carnival was held in Fargo during 
the holidays. P. E. Mickelson, Director of Physical Education, 
was in charge. About five hundred children and students from 
Jamestown, Moorehead, and Fargo took part in the program which 
featured races, broad jump, fancy skating, and a dog derby. A 
carnival was held in the evening. 

The Fargo Health and Physical Education Association has held 
some interesting round-table discussions on problems presented by 
members at which principals of various schools have been guests. 
The new officers are Mary McMillan, president; Rose Gaffaney, 
vice-president ; Vivian Nelson, sec.-treas. 

At the state meeting this fall the following were elected to 
offices: George Newgard, Hillsboro, president; Murl Fodness, 
Ellendale Teachers College, pres.-elect; Rose Gaffaney, sec.-treas. 
New work to be carried on in the state will be outlined at a state 
council meeting to be held in January. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Ruth Covington 
Edith Aldrich, one of those instrumental in keeping the South 
Dakota Physical Education Association functioning, resigned at 
Northern Teachers and is married. Miss Aldrich will certainly 
be missed both at Northern and in state physical education affairs. 
Ruth Allen has been given a promotion at Northern Teachers 
and Leila Schmidt has been added to the staff. 
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HE National Committee on Coordination in Secondary Educa- 
| bees has published a useful report, “Suggested Studies in Sec- 
dary Education,” which lists a number of topics for study by 
ye ch workers. The section on health and physical education. 
pani by P. Roy Brammell, contains many ideas for graduate 
a“ and others in search of research projects that may be 
er constructively for the improvement of the profession. The 
report may be obtained from the Civic Education Service, Wash- 
ington, D.C., for 258. 
i. eo 
HE Department of Biclogy and Public Health of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology announces plans for a specially ar- 
ranged four-summer course in 1940 leading to a Certificate in 
Public Health for health educators and physical educators. 
: *£ 2 


HE National Semi-Professional Badminton Association has re- 

cently been organized in the Chicago region, to further the 
game of badminton and to provide tournament competition for all 
those who are employed as physical education instructors and 
recreation leaders. Earl Boston, Evanston Bureau of Recreation, is 
Secretary- Treasurer of the new organization, which plans to pub- 
lish The Badminton Journal beginning this month. 

* *£ * 

ADIO programs are being sponsored by the Department of 
R Health, Safety, and Physical Education of Camden, New Jer- 
sey, over station WCAM (1280 kilocycles) according to A. E. 
Morr, Director of the Department. One program devoted to 
safety education has already been broadcast. The four programs 
to come, all of which are scheduled for Wednesday afternoons 
at 3:45, are: recreation, Feb. 14; medical service, Feb. 28; physi- 
cal education, Mar. 13; health instruction, Mar. 27. This coopera- 
tive move by Mr. Robert Horn, Program Director of WCAM, is 
much appreciated. 

ee. 
BOOK entitled Schools for Democracy, compiled by Charl 
Ormond Williams and Frank H. Hubbard of the N.E.A., 
has been issued recently by the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Fourteen outstanding people have contributed chapters 
dealing with the foundation, growth, present functions, and future 
status of education. 

This book is a splendid guide for study groups and conferences 
and as a reference book in high school and college libraries. It 
would be helpful if the Presidents of our State and District Asso- 
ciations would obtain copies of the book and see that it is re- 
viewed in the newsletters or bulletins sent to their members. 

* * & 
| inv manual prepared by Dr. Arthur H Steinhaus and Miss 

Grunderman dealing with tobacco and health may be obtained 
for 50c, not $1.00 as previously reported in the Journat. This 
extended and careful treatment of a most interesting subject is 
available irom Dr. Steinhaus, 5315 Drexel Ave., Chicago, III. 

: x * 

HE nineteenth annual convention of the American Physio- 

therapy Association will be held in the Biltmore Hotel, New 
York City, June 23-28. Detailed information may be obtained 
from Miss Helen S. Foss, Children’s Hospital, Iowa City, Iowa. 

* * * 
| ay youth of the United States have been invited, through 

F. Castillo Najera, Mexican Ambassador, to attend the Fourth 
Pan-American Youth Pentathlon to be held in Mexico City in 
March, 1940. The Pentathlon is sponsored by the Department of 
Physical Education of the Government of Mexico and will consist 
of five tests, which will be given to four classes of participants. 
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The events are 50-meter race for juniors and 75-meter race for 
seniors; running high jump; running broad jump; basket shoot- 
ing; softball throw. The principal object of the Pentathlon is to 
stimulate the interest of physically less fit young people, it being 
considered that sport is an efficacious medium for combating the 
inferiority complex which is generally found in physically weak 
students. 
*« . * 

W E welcome to the list of professional associations the Safety 

Education Association. H. Louise Cottrell is President, Irma 
Gene Nevins is Vice-President, and Howard G. Danford is Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. The Association may be addressed at 20 Washing- 
ton Square North, New York City. 


* * * 


= fifth annual Health Education Conference will be held at 
Panzer College of Physical Education and Hygiene in East Orange, 
New Jersey, on Saturday, March 9. The program will deal prin- 
cipally with materials on instruction in health and safety educa- 
tion. 
_ + * 

MERICAN Archery Co. of Clarendon Hills, Illinois, pub- 

lishes a very attractive booklet listing a wide assortment of 
archery sets, accessories, and raw materials. 





A College Recreation Program 
(Continued from page 89) 


c) Trail maps of the mountainous vicinity have been 
mimeographed and distributed to all students. 

d) The Recreation Planning Board is now studying 
the need for a general all-college “Outing Club” with a 
large lodge in the nearby mountains as headquarters. 
They also see the need for a recreation activities building 
to house hobby clubs on the campus. 


Techniques Used to Publicize the Program 

1. Articles printed in the student newspaper. 

Z. A column on recreation written in the town paper 
by an unknown, “The Nittany Sage.” 

3. Mimeographed notices have been placed on all col- 
lege bulletin boards and in organized houses. 

4. Colored movies photographed of selected activities 
for later showings. 


Professional Courses in Recreation 

1. Analysis of Recreational Methods. 

2. Organization and Administration of Outdoor Rec- 
reation. 

a) 13 enrolled the first year. 

b) 35 enrolled the second year. 

c) 125 enrolled this year. 

3. Programs of Community Recreation. 


Plans for the Future 


At The Pennsylvania State College we have the follow- 
ing plans for the next five years: 

A. First Year.— 

1. Activities added to each of the six major groups as 
needs arise: games and sports, arts and crafts, music, 
drama, linguistic, and nature and outings. 

2. Organized as follows: 

a) Six part-time faculty persons to supervise and pro- 
vide facilities for the six groups of activities. One person 
for each of the groups. 


b) Each of these persons will receive $100 for t 
and energy devoted to this extracurricular reer, 
activity. 

3. Suggested activities. 

a) Develop the nature and outing program more exten 
sively, in view of the fortunate location of Penn State..; 
the student interest: Develop an outing club wi 
sidiary clubs of archery, bicycle, canoe, campin 
trails, hiking, hunting, nature-lore, riding, Sailing, skeet 
skiing, and woodscraft. Build a lodge as headquarters 
Entire student body may become associate members 0 
the outing club. Students may become active members } 
passing certain standards formulated by students of the 
subsidiary clubs. 

b) Games and sports. Reach the students who are not 
participating in the required, intramural, and intergg). 
legiate programs. 

c) Music. Reach the students not already in the gly 
club, choir, etc., especially giving all an opportunity to 
participate in or lead group singing. 

d) Dramatics. Reach the students not in the “Pen 
State Players” and “Thespians” who may develop skits 
to present on Friday night programs in the college ay. 
ditorium. . 

e) Arts and crafts. In addition to the photography 
club and department clubs, we plan to have rooms ayail. 
able in the evenings so that metal work, wood work. 
leather work, and fly-tying may be taught. 

f) Linguistic. Present amateur readings and develop 
a browsing room in the college library. 


B. By the End of the Third Year.— 


1. Wider variety of activities; in place of one or two 
activities in each of the six groups, there would be more, 

2. Additional leadership. 

a) Six persons devoting a third of their time and re- 
ceiving a remuneration of $600. 

b) Two persons devoting full-time in the directorship 
of the program and teaching professional courses. 

3. Additional facilities. 

a) In place of one room being available for each of the 
six groups during outside hours, more rooms would be 
used. 

b) Lodge and chain of cabins in constant use. 

4. Three additional professional courses given. 

C. By the Fifth Year— 

1. A broad program of activities. 

2. Leadership. 

a) To have a full-time person in each of the six groups. 

b) Two full-time persons to direct the program and 
teach professional courses. 

c) A well-developed core of student recreation leaders 
similar to our manager system in athletics. 

3. Facilities. 

a) Lodge, cabins, and recreational areas in the moun- 
tains completed. 

b) Recreational Activities Building to house indoor 
hobby clubs on the campus. 

4. A professional course given in each of the six groups 
of activities as well as other general recreational courses 
added as the need arises. 
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5, Finance. Adequate budget made possible by a rec- 

ation fee of $4.00 per year paid by each student. 
The main job in student recreation, as conceived at 
Penn State, is to provide leadership, facilities, activities, 
and money SO that one or two recreational hobbies are 
acquired by each student. The outline above, we think, 
i; one way to arrive at this objective. 





Creative Group Dancing 


(Continued from page 80) 


HE spring dance recital is the climax of the year’s 
work and is a vital part of the whole University pro- 
ram. All departments on the campus are represented 
in the production, either participating as dancers, solving 
technical and artistic problems of music, lights, costumes, 
make-up, scenery, backstage organization, programs, and 
publicity ; and providing dinner for the dancers and 
workers when they stay both afternoon and evening. The 
senior class of physical education majors is involved 
primarily with dance recital, and the juniors have this 
experience too, but the uniquely interesting fact is that 
each year a greater number of people from outside of the 
physical education department dance in the program. It 
seems to fill the need for the instinctive desire felt by 
individuals to strive with many people toward a definite 
emotional and spiritual expression. Everyone is invited 
to participate in the recital, and announcements are made 
in the Daily Bruin of the tryouts held a day or so after 
the second semester starts. From then until the produc- 
tion in May, two or three dances are scheduled to rehearse 
each afternoon under the direction of Miss Deane, Miss 
Ketcik, and Robert Tyler Lee. 

In order that everyone on the campus may have an 
opportunity to experience group dancing all through the 
year, and as a preparation for dance recital, there are 
meetings of dance clubs twice a week, on Mondays and 
Thursdays. On Monday afternoon, from three to five, 
the inexperienced girls meet under the leadership of the 
student head of dance of the Women’s Athletic Associa- 
tion. They do exercises and free rhythms, group com- 
positions, and rhythm patterns. An accompanist is pro- 
vided for these clubs and sometimes experimental work 
with percussion instruments is used with the composi- 
tions. On Thursday afternoon a more advanced group 
of both men and women follow the same general plan 
under the leadership of Miss Ketcik and Mr. Lee. While 
these clubs meet regularly during the first semester and 
are open to all, the second semester is devoted to re- 
hearsals of dances for the recital. 

A selected group of the most advanced dancers, both 
men and women, meets on Tuesday evenings from seven 
tonine. Miss Ketcik leads them in experimentation with 
dance compositions starting from abstract movement, 
musical form, quality, or idea rather than from a set 
musical composition. Sometimes a dance will develop 
from a structure built up of levels, around and over which 
a group moves and divides and mingles until a rhythm 
and definite pattern and form emerge. At another time 
the motivation may be pantomimic, first expressed realis- 
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SAFEGUARD FEET IN ACTION 
See'that your students have 
9 


“POSTURE FOUNDATION 14s son 


NVESTIGATORS found “‘there seems 

to be a direct correlation between 
faulty feet conditions and fatigue, poor 
posture and retardation.”’ Make sure 
your students wear canvas shoes with 
“Posture Foundation.’ This patented 
feature provides a definite safeguard 
against flat feet-—gives the foot proper 
support and improves posture. 








1. Hard wedge piece prevents 
collapse of bone structure. 
2. Sponge rubber—no pressure. 





“Posture Foundation” is a patented device, found in canvas 
shoes made only under these 2 nationally known brands 


HOOD CANVAS SHOES <<=285> 
ie GOODRICH SPORT SHOES 











BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Sargent College 
of Physical Education 
Founded, 1881 


entunte degree of BACHELOR OF 
SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
granted on completion of four-year 
course in the theory and practice of 
Physical Education. Five months’ in- 
struction at Camp, Peterborough, New 
Hampshire, in June and September. A 
major course in Physical Therapy, given 
with the cooperation of the School of 
Medicine of the University, may be chosen 
at the end of two years. For young 
women graduates of high school, with 
particular qualifications. College Ap- 
pointment Bureau for graduates. 





ERNST HERMANN, Dean 
6 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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tically and then translated into dance movement by exag- 
geration, simplification, and emphasis. This experimental 
approach has been developing so that each succeeding 
year more of the dances on the program are composed in 
this way, with a musical accompaniment especially ar- 
ranged for them or composed simultaneously with the 
dance. The other part of the program is based primarily 
on recordings of compositions by modern composers. 

Miss Deane, as a member of the Drama, Lecture, and 
Music Committee, has been influential in securing the 
sponsorship of the committee in presenting annually a 
series of concerts by guest artists. The dancers, with 
their groups, who have appeared at Royce Hall are: 
Doris Humphrey and Charles Weidman, Myra Kinch, 
Lester Horton, Hanya Holm, and Trudi Schoop. In this 
way the students are encouraged to see professional work 
and to appreciate the approach and technique of the 
various artists. This development of an understanding 
and enjoyment of dancé as an art form is of lasting value 
in enriching the life of the student. 

Under the inspiring leadership of Miss Deane, the stu- 
dent, instead of seeking only a personal expression finds 
a deeper satisfaction in group expression through devel- 
oping his emotional, spiritual, intellectual, and muscular 
forces in the greater unifying concentration necessary to 
group activity. The sensitive consciousness of one an- 
other and the subordination of self in working with many 
people toward an integrated composition is not only of 
benefit to the individual, but gives the whole group a 
quality of sincere, vibrant power. This social awareness 
is the important outgrowth of the dance activity. »« 





Phi Delta Pi 


(Continued from page 79) 


Louise Stover, 418 Maple Avenue, Aspinwall, Pennsy]- 
vania; Treasurer, Betty Baumhardt, 8417 Crandon Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois; Editor, Charlotte W. Holmes, 155 
Prospect Avenue, Staten Island, New York; Finance 
Chairman, Hazel C. Orr, 1319 Avon Drive, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Sectional meetings are held in conjunction with con- 
ventions of the American Association for Health, Phys- 


ical Education, and Recreation and every effort jg made 
to foster cooperation between the two organizations. Ou 
members are encouraged to become members of the Asso. 
ciation and to attend its conventions. It is our feg; 

that we can serve the Association and the profession Mote 
efficiently as an organized professional group than as jp, 


dividual members. ad 





Mental Hygiene on the Job 
(Continued from page 73) 


untried activities when failure heaps ridicule on him, 

The handling of these cases and similar ones requires 
delicate adjustment to the abilities of the individyg, 
There needs to be a balance that will allow for happiness 
in activities that give ample opportunity for a feeling of 
success and self-confidence, and at the same time a stimy- 
lation to real effort and a development of innate capaci. 
ties. 


SPOKE previously of self-analysis. In order to facili. 

tate your thinking in such an analysis I wish to cal] 
your attention again to a check list with which some of 
you are already familiar. There is an old French saying 
“Tt is better to raise the question without answering it, 
than to answer the question without raising it.” 

The questions I should like to have you ask yourselves 
are: 


1. What Are My Personal Characteristics? 

A. Is my own health as good as possible—physical, mental, 
emotional, and social? Bear in mind that poor physical 
health often leads to poor mental health. 

B. Am I suitably and neatly dressed for work in the gym- 
nasium or on the playground? 

C. Is my voice modulated? 

D. Do I talk too much? 

E. Have I any peculiar mannerisms that distract the at- 
tention of children from the work at hand? 

F. Do I use good English and phraseology simple enough 
for children to understand? 

G. Have I any traits in my disposition that are ungoverned 
—quick temper, nagging, sarcasm, affectation? 

H. Do I need a hobby as a relief from the daily strain of 
teaching? 

I. Am I punctual? 





SILVER 
ANNIVERSARY 
Catalogue 


Write for 32-page cat- 
alogue, No. J, featur- 
ing sanitary masks and 
all improved equipment. 
“American-made by a 
fencer for fencers.” 














INSTRUCTIONS 


By J. MARTINEZ CASTELLO 


Instructional Film on Fencing. 400 ft. 
of 16 mm. film on Foil, Duelling Sword 
and Sabre, depicting progressive les- 
sons. Slow motion, close-ups and 

titles enable the student to see and 
understand the manner in _ which 
the various attacks and parries are 
executed. 


Theory and Practice of Fencing— 
Foil, Sabre and Duelling Sword. 
Adopted textbook in schools and 

colleges. Has 150 illustrations 
showing different phases of the bout- 
actions progressively; carefully planned 
exercises corresponding to the illustration. Con- 
tains rules of the I.F.A. and A.F.L.A. 


Castello Fencing Equipment Co., Inc. 


55 East Eleventh Street New York City 
OURS 7 
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U1. What of My Teaching Ability? 
4 Js the ventilation, cleanliness, and temperature of the 
mnasium satisfactory? | 
B. Do I use good judgment as to when children should go 
. oe the playground or stay in the gymnasium? 
’ c. Am I using the correct methods in having appropriate 


material at hand for teaching, such as charts, posters, in- 


dividual cards, etc.? . | 
p. Are my classes over-organized or under-organized? 


E. Am I using the right sort of organization for the type of 
children whom I am teaching? ao 

F. AmI considering the health status of individual children 
and adjusting their activities accordingly? 

G. Am I recognizing individual differences in children other 
than those of health, such as race, creed, etc.? 

H. Do I know where to go for help in solving difficult 
teaching problems? 

I. Am I doing my utmost to reduce accidents to a min- 
jmum? 

Ill. Is My Class Management Sound? 

A. Do I know whether or not my ideal of good order in 
the gymnasium is the proper one? 

B. Am I using sound pedagogical principles in preserving 
good order? 

C. At what time during the class period do I have the most 
difficulty in maintaining order—when children are entering 
the gymnasium ? Leaving? During free play? During mass 
games? During rhythms? Or when? 

D. Do I lead or do I command? 

E. Am I observing my children to determine whether or 
not they are learning self-control, cooperation and responsive- 
ness? 

IV. How Am I Teaching the Lesson? 

A. Am I maintaining the proper balance between discussion 
and activity? 

B. Am I choosing the right stunts, games, and rhythms for 
each age group? 

C. In discussion groups am I: 

1. Repeating questions? 

2. Getting “canned” responses? 

3. Giving all an opportunity to ask questions or depending 
upon a few? 

4. Asking thought-provoking questions? 

5. Dominating the group or allowing the children to con- 
tribute a large part? 

6. Being versatile in utilizing questions asked by children? 

7, Framing questions so they are answered by a phrase or 
statement rather than in one word? 

D. To what extent do I provide the children opportunity 
in preparing for the next lesson? 

E. What methods am I using to stimulate the curiosity of 
children regarding new stunts, new games, or new rhythms? 

F. Am I using any objective tests in my lessons? 

G. Am I marking children scientifically or by guess and 
attendance? 

H. Am I giving all children an opportunity to develop 
leadership and to officiate at games? 


V. What is My Relationship to Other Departments? 

A. Am I cooperating with other teachers in my building? 

B. Am I securing the cooperation of other teachers for my 
own projects? If not, wherein lies the difficulty? 

C. Am I making a conscientious effort to integrate my 
work with the work of classes in other departments? 

ae Am I friendly and cordial with other teachers or am I 
aloof ? 
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EVERYBODY 
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Refreshing 
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1890 — Fiftieth Anniversary Year — 1940 


Summer Session June 17-July 12 offers graduate 

and undergraduate courses in HEALTH and 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION, GROUP EDUCATION, 

and the ARTS in INFORMAL EDUCATION. 
For information write: 


DIRECTOR SUMMER SCHOOL 


5315 Drexel Ave. Chicago, Illinois 











Complete Outfits at 
Special XMAS Prices 


THE ROBIN HOOD ARCHERY Co. 


971 Broad St. Newark, N. J. 


Teachers Instruction Booklet FREE on Request 








CEM MATS 


PETERSEN & CO. 5563 BAYNTON ST., PHILA. PA. 


$f 50 
EXERCISE MAT—3 ft. x 6 ft. x lin... ..... each 5* 


PETCO 
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VI. What of My Professional Growth? 

A. Am I growing in my profession or am I in a rut? 

B. Do I belong to any professional group representing my 
own field? Am I doing any more than simply to “belong’’? 

C. Am I reading current magazines and current books in 
the field of health and physical education and allied fields? 

D. Is my cultural background adequate for me to meet 
other teachers on an equal footing or do I need to take some 
extension work outside my own field? 

E. What particular work in health and physical education 
do I need most to improve my teaching? 

F. Do I attend meetings regularly? 

G. Do I contribute constructively to meetings? 

VII. What Do I Know of the Health of the Entire School? 

A. Am I thoroughly familiar with the school health pro- 
gram in my school? 

B. Am I an active leader in promoting school health? 


This check list should be of value to all new teachers 
entering the system for the first time and will stand re- 
viewing each year by those teachers who have already 


used it. »« 





Track and Field Survey 


(Continued from page 87) 


thing being done such as running and throwing in games 
rather than just running and throwing. 

Interest in running and throwing seems high in certain in- 
dividuals at all times. 

Question 9. Jumping events being somewhat questionable, 
they are best omitted at level of: elementary school, junior 
high school, senior high school, college. Total answers, 140— 
elementary school, 16; junior high school, 43; senior high 
school, 45; college, 36. 

Consensus of opinion: if properly taught and supervised, 
jumping events need not be omitted at any level. 

Other opinions: 

Landing pits must be carefully made if jumping is to be 
included. 

Increase in weight, in brittleness of bones, decrease in 
flexibility, and somewhat lessened power of coordination makes 
jumping more dangerous as girls grow older. 

Jumping should be omitted in the required program and 
carefully supervised in the optional program. 

Question 10. J would favor discontinuing the use of track 
and field as individual events at the level of: elementary 
school, junior high school, senior high school, college. Total 


answers, 133—elementary school, 23; junior high School, 36: 
senior high school, 38; college, 36. a 

Consensus of opinion: Track and field events have a Dlace 
in the first six grades, especially as self-testing activities 
After the age of twelve years these events fail to interes, 
girls in the same way that other sports do and may prove 
harmful unless well taught and supervised. 

Other opinions: 

Track and field events should not be taught as Separate 
events at any level. 

Other sports offer as much physical activity and interest 
in a much more democratic and useful atmosphere. 

Our college students are not interested in these ACtivities 

There are many other activities more suitable and les 
harmful than these. 

These events can be adapted to all levels and no other ac. 
tivity can completely take their place. 


Conclusion 


In general, from the answers given, no decided prefer. 
ence as to events liked best or as to types of individuals 
best suited to them could be attributed to any one section 
of the country. There was no evidence of the sport being 
more popular in one section than in any other. 

It appears that schools and colleges, taken the coun- 
try over, now place track and field at the bottom of the 
sports list, but at the same time they seem unwilling to 
drop them from the program. In some instances, particu- 
larly at the college level, they are included only as elec- 
tives. 

The responses to the survey were of four general types: 

One group was definitely opposed to track and field 
events and all that pertains thereto on the ground that 
these events are physically harmful. 

Another group felt that track and field events afford 
an excellent type of individual activity and that when the 
facilities, training, and supervision is of a high standard, 
no more physical harm is involved than in any other 
sport. 

The third group frankly admitted that they were not 
qualified to give an opinion since they had had neither 
training nor experience in the use of these events. 

The last group felt that because of the doubtful safety 
and value of using track and field events and in that there 
were sO many other sports that offered greater oppor- 
tunity for social contact, they preferred to omit track and 
field from their programs entirely. »« 








Distinguished for the excellence of its training in pre- 
paring young women for the profession of Physical 
Education, offers a four-year course in physical educa- 
tion and physical therapy in affiliation with Simmons 
College, for which the degree of Bachelor of Science 
is granted; a three-year course, preparing students to 
teach all branches of Physical Education; and a three- 
year course in Physical Therapeutics. Credit is given 








BOUVE-BOSTON SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


In Affiliation with Simmons College 


MARJORIE BOUVE, Director 


For Catalogue Address Registrar 
105 SOUTH HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 


to graduates of Juniot Colleges who have had the 
necessary prerequisites for the work. Winter Sports 
and Sailing form a part of an excellent Sports Program. 
The importance of Health Education, Posture Work and 
Practice Teaching is stressed. Recreational Programs are 
given. Graduates are in demand for positions in all 
parts of the United States. 
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Lights On! 


(Continued from page 93) 


complete revolution. Drop hands and form lefthand mill. 
Use the right arm to stroke overhand (in unison) to r0- 
tate circle back to starting position, circle now moving in 
counter-clockwise direction (Fig. 3c). 


Figure 3a Figure 3b Figure 3c 


Drop hands to form two straight lines with backs 
toward each other. At signal, assume face float position 
and flutter kick to sides of pool. Return to center with 
one breast stroke and one surface dive, coming up facing 
each other. 

First couple, beginning with right arm, does logrolling 
(one crawl stroke, one back crawl stroke, etc.) to end of 
pool. Next couple follows at the beginning of the second 
crawl stroke, then third couple. At the end of the pool 
numbers 6, 5, and 4 go to the right, and 1, 2, and 3 to the 
left. From opposite corners they do single overarm stroke 
diagonally across pool. Number 1 is leading, and the 
swimmers cross at center in this order: 1, 6, 2, 5, 3, 4. 
Numbers 1, 2, 3 swim on right side and 6, 5, 4 swim on 
left, keeping in rhythm with each other (Fig. 4). 
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Figure 4 


As soon as they reach the end, two lines of three each 
are formed. 

Swimmers in first line do three crawl strokes, one 
surface dive and two breast strokes under water, and then 
come up together and repeat. Just as the first line surface 
dives, the second line begins the progression with the 
crawl. Continue to end of pool. One group is under 
water and the other above throughout the swimming. At 
no time are the two lines doing the same formation. 

As each line reaches the end of the pool the lights are 
turned out. 

The lights used by Terrapin were designed and con- 
structed by William F. Tracy, student in electrical engi- 
neering, under the supervision of Professor J. O. Kraehen- 
buehl. Anyone who can use a soldering iron and knife 
can construct the set by obtaining the materials listed 
below and following the diagrams. These suggestions 
are pertinent to the constructionist in that they worked 
more satisfactorily than certain preconceived ideas con- 
cerning electricity. The battery and electrical circuit do 
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ALL-WELDED Locker Room Baskets 
For Gym Suits —- 9x 13x8—12x13x8 
For Football Suits — 18 x 28x 10 
Investigate the KASPAR ALL-WELDED BASKET and 
convince yourself it is the most durable made. In re- 
questing a quotation, state how many baskets are wanted. 


KASPAR WIRE WORKS 
SHINER EsTABLISHED 1898 TEXAS 








The 1940 Edition of 


30 SUCCESSFUL CLOWN ACTS 


(mimeographed) 
50c cash or money order 
J. W. McVICAR, D.P.E. 
Centrai Y.M.C.A., 40 College Street, Toronto, Canada 
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POOL SUITS 


e JERSEY AND RIB KNIT 
OXFORD GRAY 
LIGHT GREEN COPEN 
ROYAL NAVY SCARLET 
(Fast Colors) 


e GLOVE SILK SUITS 
ASK FOR e TERRY ROBES 
SAMPLES e BATHING CAPS 

OCEAN POOL SUPPLY co. 1410 Broadway, New York 


AN AFFILIATE OF OCEAN BATHING SUIT CO. 
















Our 
Service 
Is 
Naticn- 
wide . 


Universities, colleges, and public schools send us many requests for 
administrators and teachers of Physical Education. Whether you are pre- 
pared to handle a general or a highly specialized program, we believe 
we can offer ycu superior service. For details regarding enrollment, 
address FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Member N.A.T.A. 


TEACHERS AGEN 









BACK COPY SALE. 


The National Association is offering an attrac- 
tive price on back copies of all available issues of 
the American Physical Education Review. Complete 
files cannot be supplied as certain numbers are out 
of print. Most issues art on hand, however, and 
these will be disposed of at the following prices: 











RN COREE cise aw 5s sloracinas $.20 each 

ee |. -15 each { 

350 or more copies .........0- -10 each 

This is an opportunity to complete your files 
inexpensively. Address requests to 
THE JOURNAL OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION 
311 Maynard Street Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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not have to be waterproofed in any way. There is no 
danger of any kind of electrical shock. No sockets are 
used with the lamps. The wire is soldered directly to the 
metal bayonet base of the lamps. Care must be taken 
not to loosen the metal base from the glass envelope when 
soldering the base connections. Heat softens the cement 
used to hold the lamp together. 
lamp cord should be used for the wiring. A new set of 
batteries will light the set for a half hour each day with 
a ten-hour rest period between for the cells to recuperate. 
The friction tape has sufficient adhesive strength to hold 
the cells (batteries) together, but not sufficient adhesion 
to hold the rope belt to the batteries. Adhesive tape 
must be used in the latter instance. 


Material for One Light Set 


This itemized account of materials is listed with quantity, page 
number, stock number, and net price taken from catalog No. 76 
(spring and summer 1939) of Wholesale Radio Service Co., Inc., 
with a store at 901 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 











Catalog 
Quantity page no. 


Stock Net 
Number Description of Material Price 





12 141 K12259 Type 48, 2.0 volt, .06 ampere 
pilot light lamp: 
Box of 10 lamps ....... $1.29 
PMN so 2 art feccuidtis bocsvaces 44 
1 141 K15185_ Dial light coloring kit which 
includes four colors .... —.29 
1 133 K13342 Canopy switch .......... 
2 70 K20124 Type 950, 1% volts 
Everready flashlight cell. 13 
1 136 K14842 4 oz. roll of friction tape.. .09 
15 138 K20920 15 ft. ivory all-rubber 
parallel lamp cord ...... 23 
1 83 K14857 Handy tin of rosin core 


- 


solder (enough for 5 sets 

eg ee eee a7 
One roll of adhesive tape 

containing about five yds. 

of %-inch tape (enough 

for about five sets of 

lights and can be bought 

at any drug store) .... 15 
30 ft. roll of clothes-line 

rope (enough for five sets 

oe eae eee 25 





$3.12 


It is rather difficult to quote the exact cost of materials 
for one set of lights, for two reasons. First, the special 
2.0 volt, .06 ampere pilot light lamps are much cheaper 
if bought in a box of ten. A lamp bought singly costs 
22c, while a lamp bought in a box of ten costs only 
12 9/10c. Secondly, such material as the dial light 
coloring kit (containing directions for coloring lamps), 
roll of friction tape, roll of adhesive tape, tin of rosin core 
solder, and clothes-line rope contain enough material for 
five sets of lights, but one of each must be purchased 
whether one light set or five light sets are to be made. 
The specia! lamps and dial light coloring kit can probably 


ee 





Only all-rubber parallel , 


PARSONS, 
Lux-Tested, BRODERICK vat-dyed fabrics are guaranteed not to run or fade! 


be bought only from a radio wholesale company, 
the other materials may be obtained from any larg 
and ten cent store. 

When getting replacements for the lamps, be Sure to 
obtain 2.0 volt .06 ampere pilot lamps (type used in two. 
volt farm radios). Caution: do not accept any other 
lamps for they will draw too much power from the hat. 
tery. The power drawn by a dozen special 2.0 volt 06 
ampere lamps (number used in one light System) jg 
equivalent to the power drawn by three Ordinary flash. 
light lamps, so you can see how economical of power 
these special lamps are and why a dozen flashlight lamps 
could not be used. Either kind of base, miniature screw 
or bayonet type, may be used because the lamps ay 
soldered to the ivory parallel lamp cord. Sockets are no, 
used. 

The drawings give the complete electrical circuit of 
lamps, wires, switch, battery, and also colors, dimensions, 
and spacing of the lamps. The only factor which coylq 
be made variable is the length of the cord for arms ang 
legs. This may be lengthened or shortened as need be ty 
fit a tall or a short person. 
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Down the Alley 


(Continued from page 91) 


Example: A has an average of 160. B has an average of 
140. There is a 20-pin difference for each game and 
thus for three games (which constitute a match) there 
would be a 60-pin difference. But, since we are using 
only a % handicap, B would have a score of 40 before 
they started rolling. A would have to bowl 40 pins more 
than B to tie him and 41 pins more to beat him. On the 
face of it this may seem unfair, but it gives the lesse: 
bowler a chance, without really taking anything away 
from the better bowler. 
*K ok * 

Here are a few don’ts you should remember in bowling: 

Don’t try to learn in a day. 

Don’t use too much speed. 

Don’t loft the ball—roll it. 

Don’t grip the ball too tightly. 

Don’t start your delivery with a jump. 

Don’t roll a ball down the alley when there is another 
ball in the pit. 

Don’t get in the way of bowlers on adjoining alleys. 

Don’t expect a strike every time you hit the head pin. 

Don’t throw away a spare because you think that you 
were entitled to a strike; luck plays a big part in this 
game. 

Don’t get discouraged when your breaks are bad; the 
law of averages usually evens them up. 

Don’t always be thinking of that last bad score you 
had; always look ahead. 


FOR 


Broderick Athletic Togs GIRLS 


KANSAS 
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While Don’t let your mind wander from the task at hand; to Physical Education in 1939 HUGHES 
3 five roll a nice shiny ball down a perfectly smooth alley and an ai ak ie tah ides 
knock down some ten puny, undefended pins! departments. Demand for T EAC HER S 
Ure to Don’t hurry; take your time and learn faster. women exceeded supply. Ex- AGEN Y 
1 two. Don't exert yourself; take it easy; a slow accurate ball —e age —- - 4 aioe ve. 
‘ than a fast wild one. and in fine city and subur- , ILL. 
a ™ ae get used to stepping over the foul line; it starts Gan conteen. wictiencadhttaantoiies 
It .06 a bad habit that counts against you in tournament or any 
ni | match play. SUE ca te 
flash. Hagel a ene “How To Apply, etc.” free to members, 
DOWer ° Largest, Most Successful Agency in the West 
amp Basketball Rating Scale 
Hp: (Continued from page 95) 
S are 
€ not The summary chart is designed to provide more in- Minneapolis, Minn., Plymouth Building. A. Gloor, A.M., Mgr. 
centive for the players to do the things which make for 
it of better team play. These considerations seem significant 
sions, in connection with the scoring system used on this chart. ” N ARR AGANSETT” 
— Points “For” Players This name cn a gymnasium 
be to 1. The final outcome of all basketball games is decided Buck 
pe on the basis of total points scored. Therefore players Horse Parallel B 
are given three points for each successful field goal to a 
encourage scoring. Since each man will eventually find has stood for quality and dependability for over fifty years. 
that shots which are missed detract from his score, while Sosa daar anak anata ani 
' shots made add considerably to his score, the player who a ae ee 
is inclined to take poor percentage shots will tend to wait ee ee eee 
e . until he can get into a better position to shoot. This will NARRAGANSETT MACHINE Co. 
aa make for better team play and eventually more good BOX 1452 — PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
here scoring opportunities. vis ; . > oe pret cf 
sing 2. One point is given for each successful free throw, 
fore for although free throws are important in the final out- 
nore come of the game, a team should not depend too greatly 
the on free throws as an offensive threat. It should, however, LEGE 
SSE: take advantage of the other team’s errors. ARNO Lp CO ypooncsie Education 
way 3. By gaining possession of the ball a player is making The oldest co-educations! es 7 and MS. 
an indirect contribution to the final score. A team cannot DEGREES GRANTED: BS. (Bachelor © ae 
: score while the other team is in possession of the ball, but (Master Pp SOF P Lah ern ™ vation 
ing: it can get the ball by taking it off the backboard, inter- MAUPhysical Educaon, Gynons: Fields Cat sucks 
cepting a pass, recovering an opponent’s fumble, etc. a Addition.to Physic ory and Physica ng 
Therefore, the player is given one point for gaining pos- PNCCREDITED—GRADUATES SOUND 
session of the ball. CAMP SESSIONS SUMMER SCHOO LEGE 
4. Another possible method of getti ion of th catalog —ed dress: Ae ee Conn 
poss e getting possession of the For se street, New H 
ball is to “tie up” the opponent so that there will be a pee 
her “jump ball.” Since this is a possible aid, but not a cer- 
tainty in gaining possession, the player is given one-half 
. point for forcing a “tie ball.” 
a 5. When there is a “tie ball” the opponents have an 
- equal chance to gain possession, consequently, the player The Ann Arbor Press 
this who gets the ball after the jump deserves some credit. He 
may get the ball on a direct tip, or he may have to join 
the ina scramble for it. In order to make this scoring simple COMMERCIAL 
for the scorer, and still give credit where it is due, equal AND BOOK PRINTING 
an credit is given the player who “ties up” the ball and the 
one who gets possession after the jump. One-half point 
is given to the player who recovers the ball. V 
Points “Against” Players 
1. When a player misses a shot he loses a scoring op- Press Building Ann Arbor, Mich. 
portunity and the opponents have an equal chance of 
. getting the ball off the backboard. The same is true if 
ION FEBRUARY, 1940, VOLUME XI, NO. 2 = 











he misses a free throw. In event the opponents get pos- 
session of the ball this is apt to result in a score for them. 
So the player who misses the shot, whether on an attempt 
for a field goal or a free throw, is penalized by having 
one point recorded after his name on the “against” card. 

2. When a player loses possession of the ball he must 
be penalized, and since any loss of the ball gives the op- 
ponents possession, each loss must be penalized by the 
same demerit. Since one point is counted off for an un- 
successful attempt for a field goal or free throw, any other 
loss of possession of the ball will also cost the loss of one 
point. 

3. If a player commits a personal foul he gives the 
opponents a scoring opportunity which, if missed, still 
leaves them the possibility of gaining possession of the 
ball. Consequently, one point is taken off the score of 
any player who commits a personal foul. 

4. It is always important to keep the player one is 
guarding from scoring, but since team mates frequently 
change men in guarding, it is hard for a scorer to tell just 
which defensive player is at fault. Because of this matter 
of judgment on the part of the scorer, it is better to make 
the scoring of the defense simple and to take one point 
from the score of each player every time his man scores a 
basket, especially in an intra-squad scrimmage. Some 
types of defenses do not lend themselves to the use of this 
item on the scoring chart. 

5. A player must be conscious of the importance of not 
letting an opponent “tie him up” with the ball. But since 
getting “tied up” may not result in loss of possession, and 
since it is desirable to keep the scoring as simple as pos- 
sible, one-half point is taken from the score of each player 
who gets “tied up” with the ball. 


Findings Based on Actual Play 


The “for” and “against” cards and the chart were 
used to score our early season intra-squad scrimmages in 
which we aimed to match the contestants about evenly. 
Before the first scrimmage, the cards and chart were ex- 
plained to the squad and the various ways of gaining and 
losing points were emphasized. Three scorers then scored 
all competitors who engaged in the scrimmages. After 
each scrimmage the results were compiled and recorded on 
the chart. From this chart each player could read his 
score and see what he had done to gain points and what 
errors had caused him to lose points. From scrimmage to 
scrimmage he could note any tendency toward improve- 
ment or loss of points, as the case might be, in his total 
score, or in any specific phase of the game on which he 
was scored. 

Individual scores ranged from a negative 16 to a posi- 
tive 31 for a single scrimmage, and from a negative 20 to 
a positive 43.5 for all the scrimmages combined. About 
one-third of the squad members ran a negative total score 
on all scrimmages; the other two-thirds ranged from small 
positive to large positive scores. 

The evidence contained on our chart indicated that 
two types of players had been misjudged by the followers 
of the squad. The flashy looking but erratic players were 
generally overrated, probably because the errors were 
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forgotten while the brilliant plays were remembered, The 
steady players who made very few errors, but stil] fewer 
plays that really sparkled, were underrated, as a 
because of their lack of “color.” 

The squad members were ranked in order According to 
the points they scored on the chart in the intra-squad 
scrimmages. The five players ranking highest on the 
chart in these scrimmages were selected as members of 
the starting or first team for our early season intercol- 
legiate games. 


Tule, 


Points in Intercollegiate Competition 


During games played with other schools, scores were 
kept on our players, but players were not charged with 
the baskets their respective men made, for we used 4 
shifting man-for-man defense which would have made 
this phase difficult to score objectively. These contests 
ranged from comparatively easy games to very difficult 
ones. Higher ranking players were used more in the more 
difficult games, and the lower ranking players more in the 
less difficult ones. Four of the five players who scored 
highest in the int:a-squad games scored among the first 
five in the interschool games, and the fifth was not far 
behind. It was not uncommon for half of our players to 
make negative scores in an individual game. 

After each game, managers totaled the points “for” and 
“against” each player and then combined them into one 
score, thus providing a total team score also. Individual 
scores ranged from a negative 10 to a positive 34.5. Team 
scores for the various games ranged from a negative 8.5 
to a positive 35. It is surprising to note that the two 
largest positive scores were made against the two strong- 
est teams played. This, combined with the fact that neg- 
ative team scores were made against some of the weaker 
teams, tends to indicate that the team score made on the 
chart does not depend on the strength of the opponents as 
much as on the quality of the ball played. Competent 
judges of basketball rated the games played, as to whether 
or not they were played well or poorly. Their ratings were 
compared with the total team scores on the chart for the 
various games. The judges’ ratings coincided quite well 
with the ratings on the chart; that is, for games rated as 
well played the team score was comparatively high, and 
for games rated as poorly played the team score was a 
low positive or even negative total. 

A positive team score did not indicate a game won, and 
a negative team score did not indicate a game lost, for 
team scores of games won ranged from a negative 8.5 to 
a positive 35. A positive team score seemed to indicate 
a well played game and a negative team score a poorly 
played game. 


Conclusions 

1. The chart does not present all the evidence of bas- 
ketball ability exhibited by those players scored, but it 
does present a large share of it as far as the execution of 
physical skills under game conditions is concerned. 

2. This device does not purport to measure those 
characteristics that are essential in the “spark plug” of 
the team, except in so far as they are included in the end 
products listed on the chart. 
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3, The chart provides a very convenient summary of 
f rd that will stimulate players to improve and will 
a coaches to select their players on a more factual 
e 


basis. oe 

4, It tends to rule out a large amount of prejudices in 

layer evaluation; sometimes it shows very definite weak- 

so on the part of players formerly rated highly by the 
pone because of their ability to perform some particular 
kill which he likes to see done just a certain way; again 
it may show the general worth of a player who has been 
considered of little value because of one very noticeable 
or irritating weakness. 

5. On our own squad we found that the members of 
the first team scored highest on our chart in intra-squad 
scrimmage and, with one exception, in intercollegiate 
we | | 

6. The total score of the whole team in the various 
games, regardless of the strength of the competition, was 
higher in those games judged to have been well played by 
competent critics of basketball, and lower in those games 
judged to have been poorly played. 

7. Our evidence is not yet complete. We are studying 
techniques and results in an effort to provide a more con- 
clusive answer to the problem of rating basketball players 
objectively under game conditions. ~— 





Sports in Hawaii 
(Continued from page 70) 


the teachers college division is directly proportional to 
the needs for new teachers. The three-year residence re- 
quirement for eligibility to teach in the public schools of 
Hawaii prevents the quotas from being overbalanced by 
an influx of teachers from the mainland. In order to 
secure the best teachers, the selective process is begun at 
the time the students enter the university rather than to 
permit them to be trained and then fail to secure employ- 
men, as sometimes happens on the mainland. Only about 
one-third of the total applicants for admission to the 
teacher-training division of the University of Hawaii are 
admitted. Selection of students to be admitted to the 
teachers college is based upon the following: health, 
general intelligence, personality rating, speech and oral 
English, scholastic rating, dress, and appearance. Admis- 
sion to teacher training is no guarantee of success, for if 
the student fails to maintain a good average he may be 
replaced by others from the waiting list. 

Teacher training in health and physical education, as 
in other teaching fields, is a five-year course of which one 
semester is probationary teaching in the public schools of 
Honolulu. The student teacher is paid $25.00 per month 
for this period during which his work is carefully super- 
vised. 

The university athletic program includes an extensive 
intramural program with a wide variety of sports. Swim- 
ming, basketball, volleyball, and barefootball are the most 
popular intramural sports. 

Varsity teams compete in football, basketball, tennis, 
baseball, wrestling, swimming, soccer, and track. Compe- 
tition of a high order for our athletic teams is furnished 
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by many local amateur teams made up of local ex-college 
and high school players organized under the auspices of 
the A.A.U. 

Football is the only sport in which the University of 
Hawaii maintains a regular schedule with mainland uni- 
versities. The schedule for 1939 included San Diego 
State College, Fresno State College, College of the Pacific, 
University of Utah, and Oregon State. Oregon comes to 
Hawaii to compete in the annual “Pineapple Bowl” on 
New Year’s Day. 

A trip to Hawaii is naturally a thrilling experience for 
visiting teams. As the ship nears Honolulu harbor it is 
met off port by the welcoming committee where the 
visiting team members are greeted by hula girls and be- 
decked with fragrant leis made of many-colored flowers. 
The custom of welcoming and bidding farewell to friends 
and visitors in Hawaii with flower leis is a beautiful cus- 
tom which has been carried over from ancient days. Ac- 
cording to ancient legend the departing guest should throw 
the lei overboard as the ship passes Diamond Head crater 
outside the harbor and if the lei floats back to land it 
means the visitor will return some day to Hawaii. »« 





Meeting Individual Needs 


(Continued from page 71) 


whether we are conserving and effectively improving 
health and fitness as we claim. 

4. Mechanical-anatomical analysis of activities to as- 
certain the value to the individual which may be derived 
from the activity. 

5. Structural-functional organization, maturation 
levels, and development of an appeal conditioned by the 
environment. 

6. The critical periods in the development of organ- 
isms and when they are more susceptible to the influence 
of extrinsic factors. 

7. Physical and mental conditions contributing to de- 
linquency and maladjustment. 

8. The causes of devitalization following illness and 
how our program may assist in overcoming these after 
effects. 

9. Discovering the cause for the rapid increase of 
atypical conditions and methods of prevention. 

10. Planning differentiated programs for development 
in terms of organic and muscular power, mentimotor skill, 
and recreational activities which will make possible the 
orienting of the restricted student to life situations and 
the attainment of ultimate efficiency. 


__ the problem of assisting the physically handi- 
capped or under-par student to a satisfactory adjust- 
ment of his own vocational future. This aid may be given 
through contributing direct advice, leading the student 
to make his own decisions, and through supplying perti- 
nent data to the counselor for his use. Such a task calls 
for a knowledge of the student’s abilities, preparation, 
capacities, an insight as to his interests and ambitions, 
and a careful analysis of the requirements of the vocation 
so that it is possible to ascertain the type of work which 
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he can undertake successfully. A careful follow-up of 
each case is necessary for it is in the contacting of em- 
ployers and the general public that future positions are 
made available, and it is necessary to see that the student 
is properly placed. 

The raising of standards of living and the increase in 
educational opportunities have resulted in the realization 
that our program, to live and function, must modify and 
adjust itself to the needs of the changing social order. 
Pressure has caused leaders in the field to turn to scientific 
research for an appraisement or validation of the so-called 
values, for a knowledge of the biological principles re- 
lating to the structure and function of the organism, for 
an understanding of the relationship of physical education 
to psychology and sociology, and for a formulation of 
standards of measurement based on scientific data that 
justify the recognition of health and physical education 
as an integral part of education. 

Attacking our problems with an open mind and solving 
them with the aid of scientific investigation will aid in 
the social adjustment, so that our program will become a 
means of education for exercising intelligent control in the 
social development of the race according to recognized 
standards. 

The implications of the problems which have been pre- 
sented indicate that current trends presage a new era to 
which the health and physical education program may ad- 
minister, and while errors in judgment may appear from 
time to time, the progressive changes which are being 
studied and attempted will contribute, it is believed, to a 
more healthy, more sane, and more practical philosophy 
of life. »« 





Occupational Therapy in Education 


(Continued from page 78) 

actions, and inculcation of good habits through condition- 
ing of the nervous system. In creating useful social 
relationships, the patient, like the child, learns by doing. 
He takes part in the group activity, shares in its work, 
and learns to be affable and sociable to his neighbors. 
In children’s hospitals, this aim may often be encouraged 
by segregation of groups of the same age. Children of 
different ages are sensitive to different things and have 
different faculties. Thus a child of three or four is inter- 
ested in colors; one four or five years old finds letters 
interesting, etc. With groups of the same interest, it is 
possible to utilize their special sensitivity to useful ends 
—knowledge in the form of entertainment is offered at a 
time when the child is especially interested in it. As 
Anatole France once said, ‘““What is eaten with appetite 
is better digested.” 

Adjustment to the surroundings is a law of nature. 
Weakness, imprudence, and lack of adaptation are ex- 
piated in the animal world by death. For the human 
only extremes of maladjustment are so completed, but 
to some extent the struggle for adaptation reaches into 
every life. Experience and education must teach adjust- 
ment to the vicissitudes of life and the method for making 
wise choices. 
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The life of the small child is a good example of hiss 
such education may be conducted. A child encounters 
obstacles everywhere, hurts himself against everythi 
In defense, he has his inherited qualities and his de. 
wisdom. Education must help him to make the best of 
both, to acquire concentration, presence of mind, perse. 
verance in activity, and intelligent reactions to Situations 
as they arise. It is true that the innate qualities ar 
probably more important than those instilled by educa. 
tion, but the importance of education is not thereby 
lessened. One must develop to the utmost the possipjjj 
ties inherent in the child. The progressive educator Will 
try to foster even the weaker qualities and interests in 
order to make the pupil as well rounded as possible. 

One of the great contributions in this type of education 
is the work of Madame Maria Montessori, who adyp. 
cated accustoming children early to making their own 
choices and their own decisions. She advocates the abp. 
lition of the use of force and creation of harmony and 
understanding. In the absence of conflict with his enyj. 
ronment, the child grows freely, fortifying himself for 
his future life, becoming used to the difficulties of life 
by tasks which grow out of his own needs and instincts, 
By watching the development, providing guidance at 
crucial points, and suggesting projects as an outlet for 
growing energies, the educator makes development a 
functional and gradually expanding process. 

Needless to state, this viewpoint on education has by 
no means achieved unanimous approval. Simon-Guter- 
sloh is one of many who proclaim that education and 
character building are the product of discipline and force 
which stabilize and stiffen the mind and body of the 
child. Whereas Madame Montessori recommends re- 
stricting the number of toys a child has in order to 
simplify his choices, Simon-Gutersloh recommends de- 
privation for its own sake and limitation of liberty to 
stimulate the development of strength in opposition. He 
considers that children grow weak and effeminate in 
lives without struggle or resistance. 

Yet there can be little question that physical and 
mental harmony is a better equipment for life than 
anti-social struggle and bitter internal conflict. This 
lesson, acquired in the teaching of children, applies 
equally to the ill. The development of the hidden possi- 
bilities of patients; strengthening their weakened bodies 
and worried minds; rehabilitating them for resumption 
of their places in society—these tasks demand attention 
to the personalities and capabilities of patients and 
awareness of their needs, both present and future. Guid- 
ance of their activities can then take the most purposeful 
form. 

In the hospital as in the school, rigid, unquestioning 
obedience is no longer an unbreakable rule. Obedience 
which grows from respect and understanding of the 
necessities of the situation is a far more precious good. 
In the hospital this will mean an inner cooperation of 
the patient with the wishes of those in authority, en- 
hancing his physical cooperation, and adding to it a 
factor of immeasurable importance for future health. 
The instinct of the individual to select what is most 
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ecessary for his own development and strength ought 
n be curbed by a maze of commands and prohibitions 
wich arise less from the needs of the individual patient 
or child than from the egoism of his directors. Respect 
for men and things can be inculcated in the modern 
school and the modern hospital, not by creating a me- 
chanical or verbal submission, but by achieving appre- 
ciation of the motives of others and the rights of each 
human being. Respect for the rights of others is a basic 
factor in the development of sane subordination. The 
old school imposed authority by severity in punishment. 
The new school (and, as we have stated, the hospital as 
well) imposes its authority through sensible education. 

Schools once resembled penitentiaries where children 
were not interested in their work but were repelled by it. 
Blows and punishments were the order of the day; the 
program was a rigid strait-jacket which could not be 
varied; no latitude for the individual existed. Nothing 
warmed the child’s heart or stimulated his feeling of 
kinship with society. He learned by heart tedious moral 
principles, but never saw them in relation to his own life. 

Curricular studies remained in line with ancient teach- 
ing—an effort to cram encyclopedic knowledge into short 
formulae which could be memorized and repeated for 
examination purposes. No attempt was made until re- 
cently to see that the mass of knowledge now available 
is too great for any individual, no matter how magnifi- 
cent his memory, to acquire it in one lifetime. The 
armamentarium of dates, facts, and numbers is properly 
deposited in books and book-cases. The child should 
have instead an understanding of the background of 
knowledge and the factors in learning, and a sympathy 
for the topics under discussion. 

The same rule should hold for the teaching of prospec- 
tive teachers. They also have been buried so deep in the 
mass of detail that they have failed to understand the 
world around them. Character, altruism, responsibility, 
love for children, zeal in teaching are more important 
than facts which can be looked up in the nearest source 
of reference. 

The highest task of the state in its educational system 
should be to foster human values for the benefit of pos- 
terity. Every field of activity would benefit from such 
education—science, agriculture, art, mechanics. 

These lessons, now being learned in pedagogy, have 
an obvious application to occupational therapy. One is 
dealing with the grown-up rather than with the child; 
with the sick rather than with the well. But the import- 
ance of constructive activity, of interesting pursuits, and 
of projects of rehabilitational value, is doubly arresting. 
The cooperation of the sick person in learning or re- 
learning is as necessary as the cooperation of the school 
child. Adjustment to his hospital life and readjustment 
to his life after leaving the hospital may depend upon 
the therapy decided upon and upon the guidance given. 

Maria Montessori liberated the child from rigid school 
systems by pointing out methods of active self-education. 
Simon-Gutersloh liberated the insane from their fetters 
by pointing out that methods might be found whereby 
even lost minds could be corralled into useful occupa- 
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tions. The application of these bodies of thought to 
education and to hospital administration is a field of 
growing activity in the present world. »« 





High School Dance Program 


(Continued from page 82) 


-move, or one that is set by music, percussion beat, or 


simply by count. It may be a rhythmic pattern that she 
establishes for herself in answering a problem set by the 
teacher, or one that grows out of her own idea for ex- 
pression. This ability to respond to a rhythmic pattern, 
either set by herself, or from some other source, is one 
of the basic elements of dance training and in everything 
the student does she should be constantly aware of the 
rhythmic problem involved. Any teacher who is at all 
resourceful can develop for herself a variety of studies 
that will present rhythmic problems to the students. 
These rhythmic patterns will also include feeling for 
tempo and should offer the students opportunities to ex- 
periment in movements ranging from those that are very 
quick to ones that are very slow. 

The third element is that of idea of quality of move- 
ment. To be meaningful dance must say something. This 
something may be merely the expression of qualities such 
as lightness or strength, the expression of a definite idea 
or an abstract design based on line or rhythmic pattern 
or division of space. No matter what the activity, it 
should always have a purpose and that purpose should 
be clear in the mind of the student. This need for pur- 
pose to be clear in the student’s mind makes it impera- 
tive that the teacher build for herself a real understanding 
of what can be said through movement, so that she may 
sense the possibilities for expression as she guides the 
activities of the group. All feeling for quality in move- 
ment is based on the concept of expression in movement. 


HESE basic elements of dance should be understood 

by the teacher and her work with her students should 
be so organized and directed that the students will develop 
dance concepts for themselves through experiencing and 
evaluating their work day by day. In the simplest study 
these elements are present and it is not necessary to make 
them mysterious. The important thing is to have the 
students aware of the fact that these elements do not 
control them but are there to serve them in the expression 
of their ideas. 

Most teachers are frankly experimenting with the high 
school program in dance, and the resourceful teacher, 
even though she is not an accomplished dancer herself, 
can contribute much to the development of the program 
if she goes back to fundamental educational principles for 
guidance. 

This in brief is the background of understanding the 
teacher needs for herself. There is no question but that 
her own rich experience in dance will help in guiding the 
students. But lacking such experience, she can still have 
sufficient understanding of the elements involved in a 
dance situation to provide a rich opportunity for student 
growth. »« 
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Teaching Wholesome Living. Alma A. Dobbs. (New York: A. 

S. Barnes and Company, 1939) 304 pages, $2.50. 

This latest health education book is divided into three parts. 
Part One introduces the aspect of wholesome living as comple- 
mentary to the general education program. Part Two indicates the 
ways and means through which health fits into the program of 
“continuous social activity.” Part Three indicates specific contri- 
butions that health education makes to the curriculum. A supple- 
ment entitled “Estimate of Wholeness” gives a splendid, idealistic 
philosophy of the education of the whole child. It is a practical 
interpretation of the place of health education in the curriculum, 
prepared by a teacher for teachers. 


Sport, Physical Training, and Womanhood. S. K. Westmann. 
(Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins Co., 1939) 222 pages, $4.00. 
The National Fitness Campaign in England has stimulated 

interest in that country in the practice of gymnastics and sports 
by men and women of all ages. Dr. Westmann makes a thought- 
ful analysis of the various activities in the physical education 
program, and expresses a conservative viewpoint in regard to the 
participation of women. 


Sports as Taught and Played at West Point. William H. 
Baumer, Jr., Editor. (Harrisburg, Penna.: The Military Service 
Publishing Company, 1939) 351 pages. $2.00. 

In collaboration with the West Point Coaching Staff, 
Baumer has analyzed and explained the seventeen sports in which 
the U. S. Military Academy is represented in intercollegiate com- 
petition. A general background of the activity, the fundamentals, 
and some of the tactical strategy of offense and defense in these 
activities are discussed concisely. The emphasis of the book is on 
the contribution of sports to life at the Academy. It is written for 
boys and should be in every junior and senior high school for 
reference. 


The Sun Valley Ski Book. Freidl Pieifer, Editor. (New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Co., 1939) $2.50. 
This is a beautiful collection of fine photographs of skiers and 
ski country. Incidentally, many fundamentals of skiing are clearly 
illustrated for the novice to imitate. 


Dartmouth Book of Winter Sports. Harold Putnam, Editor. 
(New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1939) 315 pages, 
$3.00. 


Materials on skating and skiing, which have also appeared as 
separate handbooks, and chapters on winter carnivals, snow 
sculpture, winter mountaineering, and winter camping have been 
written by members of the Dartmouth Outing Club, and com- 
bined into a useful and comprehensive volume on outdoor winter 
activities. 

Standards for Testing Beginning Swimming. Thomas K. 
Cureton, Jr. (New York: Association Press, 1939) 185 pages, 
$2.25. 

This dissertation presents the result of five years of research 
conducted in connection with the National Y.M.C.A. Aquatic 
Conference. The important contribution is the classification of 
skills into seven groups as the principal aspects for emphasis by 
teachers of swimming. The statistical substantiation makes up a 
large portion of the book. 


Philosophical Bases for Physical Education. C. H. McCloy. 
(New York: F. S. Crofts and Co., 1940) 311 pages, $2.50. 
Dr. McCloy has gathered a number of his published articles 

together with much new material in this comprehensive state- 

ment of his philosophy of physical education—a statement which 
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deserves the thoughtful consideration of everyone en 
profession. Several chapters are devoted to vario 
teaching method and Dr. McCloy has included a sy 
ter on “The Next Ten Years in Physical Education.” 
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Hall, Inc., 1939) 194 pages. 


This is a popular presentation of the author’s theories of gj 
with emphasis on the substitution of fruits and other Protective 
foods for high-caloried starches and sugars. 


Eat and Reduce! Victor H. Lindlahr. (New York: Prentice. 










Equitation. Virginia Draper Robinson. (Published by 
721 South Willow, Tampa, Florida, 1938) 98 pages, $2.50 
A handbook for horsewomen which adequately 
terms used in equitation in a clear, concise manner. 
for the teacher using this activity in the programs. 


Wrestling. E. C. Gallagher. (New York: A. S. Barnes 
1939) 91 pages, $1.00. 
One hundred thirty-eight excellent photographs, each accom 
panied by a brief explanation, illustrate all phases of this strenuous 
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son. Standing, “to bring to mat,” holds, escapes, and falls are 
shown in clear and simple form. 
Skating. Harold Putnam and Dwight Parkinson. (New York: 

A. S. Barnes & Co., 1939) 115 pages, $1.00. 

This new title in the Barnes Dollar Sports Library covers the 
technics of plain and speed skating, figure skating, free skating 
and dancing, and contains chapters on the history of skating ai 
on the development and care of ice surfaces. 
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